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ABSTRACT 


FINGERPRINT: A PRACTICAL THEOLOGY FOR PERSONALIZED 
AND UNIQUE EVANGELISM THROUGH 
EFFECTIVE PREACHING 


by 
Seth Humphries 
United Theological Seminary, 2024 


Mentor 
Rudy Rasmus, DMin 


Vance Ross, DMin 
Lillian Smith, DMin 


The research project context is within a new church plant called The Living Church, in 
Columbus, Ohio. The problem discovered was that members of this church struggled 
with the practical application of their faith in the form of evangelism. The hypothesis is 
that if the church spiritually forms members through effective preaching, then they will 
be able to evangelize uniquely. The project was conducted over six weeks. Project 
implementation includes a sermon series, with data collected via pre-project and post- 


project surveys, spiritual gift assessments, personality tests, and small groups. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Growing up in the church, I recall various and somewhat creative means of 
evangelism. As a child in our youth ministry, I recall watching VHS tapes of The Power 
Team. The Power Team comprised a group of weightlifters, martial artists, and other 
athletes who performed stunts with displays of strength, such as ripping telephone books, 
breaking baseball bats, breaking a stack of bricks, or running through blocks of ice. These 
feats of strength would incorporate a sermon and a call to salvation. I also remember that, 
as a youth, some scare tactics were used as a means of evangelism. For example, during 
Halloween, while haunted houses were being frequented, there was an alternative for 
Christians called Hellstop in Columbus, Ohio. Hellstop was a place that looked to 
recreate what spending eternity in hell would be like for those who visited the place. 

When examining both examples, I wonder just how effective these evangelistic 
tools are. Questioning the effectiveness of these two ministries is not what I am after. 
Instead, I wonder how often evangelism that leans into the emotionalism of the moment 
leads to a long-lasting relationship with Jesus Christ. The appeal of superhero-sized 
evangelists displaying incredible feats of strength and preaching the Gospel would tug on 
the emotions of any young child. Teenagers during Halloween who looked for a fun 
experience were instead faced with a depiction of what it would be like to spend eternity 
in hell. Seeing this depiction would give anyone pause to consider their eternity. My 


question is then, after these encounters, how are new converts walking through life with 


their new faith, and how do they foster what they believe by being surrounded by a 
community that can provide that growth for them? 

This growth is connected to each Christian's unique gifting. What we have seen in 
the previous examples is a form of evangelism that looks to capitalize on a moment but 
does not necessarily speak to the life of the person they have encountered. As a result, a 
conversion might have occurred, but not necessarily a transformation. This 
transformation occurs because of being in a community that can give spiritual formation 
and connect with the individual according to their identity so that they can personally live 
out their faith. 

Dr. Warren S. Brown, the professor of psychology at Fuller Theological 
Seminary, pens this idea in his book, The Physical Nature of Christian Life: 
Neuroscience, Psychology, and the Church. Dr. Brown points out, ““What is more, a 
critical single conversion event must be followed by months and years of progressive 
incorporation of the implication of the conversion into the personhood of the convert.”! 
Churches must understand how a moment within an individual’s life can become 
momentum that translates into a movement, where an individual is discipled to 
understand the impact they can make in this world so that they can then make that 
application. 

When we think of what being a disciple means, we think of it in its most 
traditional and familiar meaning of being a follower of Jesus. For Dietrich Bonhoeffer, he 


describes biblical discipleship as: 


' Warren S. Brown and Brad D. Strawn, The Physical Nature of Christian Life: Neuroscience, 
Psychology, and the Church (New York, NY: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 72, 
doi: 10.1017/CBO9781139015134. 


It is proclaiming a discipleship which will liberate mankind from all man-made 
dogmas, from every burden and oppression, from every anxiety and torture which 
afflicts the conscience. If they follow Jesus, men escape from the hard yoke of 
their own laws, and submit to the kindly yoke of Jesus Christ. But does this mean 
that we ignore the seriousness of his commands? Far from it. We can only achieve 
perfect liberty and enjoy fellowship with Jesus when his command, his call to 
absolute discipleship, is appreciated in its entirety.’ 

What Bonhoeffer describes as discipleship does not deal with following a 
religious or moral code that is believed to be associated with Jesus; instead, it is an 
examination of the life and personhood of Jesus to understand how to navigate this world 
as a disciple. How we navigate in this world should reflect the liberating life and power 
of Jesus Christ because of His uniqueness. As a result of the way God has uniquely 
created us, something within us speaks to the lives of individuals and communities that 
points them to Christ while raising up other disciples who see their unique value and 
gifting to do the same. 

Christian research firm the Barna Group produced a study around evangelism, 
which can be found in the article, “Is Evangelism Going Out of Style?” The opening 
paragraph of this article presents what has been traditionally viewed as evangelism. Then, 
it proceeds to ask some critical questions by submitting: 

Gospel tracts, sidewalk evangelism, street preachers with bullhorns—all of these 

things seem like evangelistic efforts of yesteryear. But if this seems true, where 

does that leave the state of evangelism today? Is faith-sharing a fading practice, or 


does it simply look different today? In all their innovative efforts to engage 
culture, have Christians left this ancient practice so integral to their faith behind?? 


? Dietrich Bonhoeffer, The Cost of Discipleship (New York, NY: Touchstone, 2012), 28, Apple 
Books, https://books.apple.com/us/book/the-cost-of-discipleship/id 1515704218. 


3 Barna Group, Inc., “Is Evangelism Going out of Style?,” Barna Group, 
https://www.barna.com/research/is-evangelism-going-out-of-style/. 


This article then gives insight into how Millennials see their proclamation and 
evangelism differently than other generations before them. While they are carrying a 
more profound burden for social justice and philanthropic work, this does not mean that 
evangelism has taken a hit. In fact, during the time of that study, Millennials were the 
only generation to see an increase in their evangelistic activity.4 Even though the article 
does not explicitly detail how Millennials have increased their evangelism, I imagine that 
Millennials who profess to be Christians see their social justice and philanthropic work as 
tools of evangelism. According to this study, the Millennials we see here look at 
evangelism through the scope of addressing practical needs in their communities. They 
believe that the audible sharing of the Gospel is necessary, but it should not be done in 
isolation. There needs to be a practical theology that displays the Gospel for all to 
witness. This was evident for the Millennials in this study, while there was a disconnect 
for others. 

As achurch planter, I have various individuals from various contexts, causing 
them to bring different ideologies into the ministry and how they approach life. Through 
different conversations, people began to share their stories with me. The more I engaged 
with them, the more I noticed similarities. There needed to be more connection between 
the preached word and making that applicable in their everyday life. Most of the people I 
engaged with struggled to see how their faith connected with the everyday realities of this 
world. With more engagement and relationship building, the more I saw that this 
practical application would translate to evangelism. The people were looking to see how 


to apply their faith in a way practically that would be viewed as an evangelistic tool. As a 


4 Barna Group, Inc., “Is Evangelism Going out of Style?,” Barna Group, 
https://www.barna.com/research/is-evangelism-going-out-of-style/. 


pastor, I looked at one of the ways to help make this clear: by providing a homiletic that 
tapped into the people's unique identities. I looked at creating a sermon series that 
touched on their unique makeup and life experiences to encourage them to apply their 
faith according to their identity to evangelize and transform the world around them. 

The project entitled "Fingerprint: A Practical Theology for Personalized and 
Unique Evangelism Through Effective Preaching" began to take shape. The end project 
included the participants in a small group where we discussed the sermon series and 
discussed other points related to each message. Within those small groups, a community 
will be formed, and we will also discover or re-examine our personalities and spiritual 
gifts to see how to be informed on how we can bring personalized and unique 
evangelism. With this project, I hope to bring people closer to living out a practical 
theology that leads to unique evangelism that gives the world that they live an 
opportunity to be introduced to Christ. In order to begin the implementation of the 
project, several foundations were laid that will be described within the chapters of this 
work. 

In chapter one, the spiritual autobiography merged with my ministerial context to 
create a synergy of where I saw the project begin to formulate. This spiritual 
autobiography explores my life, specifically how it was woven together by the presence 
of God and how I came to realize the calling on my life to serve in ministry. What is 
significant about this chapter is how I emphasized the significance of my identity once I 
began to walk in an authentic relationship with Jesus Christ. For a significant portion of 
my life, I received my identity through what I did and what others thought about me. 


Once I saw myself through the eyes of Christ, I began to feel liberated to live out the 


identity that God had for me. This would be seen within my ministerial context's life, a 
new church plant in the city of Columbus, Ohio, called The Living Church. The Living 
emphasizes the importance of a relationship with God through Jesus Christ while living 
in the authenticity of our identity afforded to us through Jesus Christ. 

In chapter two, we explore John 4:39-42 as the biblical foundation for this project. 
This text shows the results of a preaching and evangelizing experience. We see Jesus 
preach about Himself, which was also an evangelizing effort rooted in His uniqueness. 
This moment transformed the Samaritan woman into a disciple and an evangelist. Her 
evangelistic efforts helped to convert and transform an entire region that was 
marginalized and hated by people of the same ethnicity as Jesus. This chapter helps 
emphasize the critical role that preaching plays regarding marginalized people, the 
identity of people, and meeting people where they are so that the preaching and 
evangelism moment is relevant to their everyday lives. 

The third chapter examines the historical foundation used to undergird this project 
in the Great Migration. The Great Migration was the period between 1915 and 1970 
when millions of African Americans from the South transplanted to other regions of the 
United States, such as the West Coast, but more specifically, the Midwest and Eastern 
United States. This chapter helps us to see just how important the formation of the 
identity of African Americans was during that time. The country was experiencing 
tremendous change as it was in the middle of a world war. African Americans saw a new 
way of life while asserting themselves as people worthy of dignity within this nation. Not 
only does this chapter touch on the critical identity piece of this project, but it also helps 


us to see how churches and pastors evangelized during that time in a way that met the 


people in a culture that was not only an enlightening period but also a culture that was 
speaking to the identity of African Americans as well. 

The fourth chapter examines practical theology while deeply diving into 
homiletics. Understanding how to form a practical theology and how preaching 
influences the spiritual formation of the congregation is essential to the project's 
implementation. In the fifth chapter, we use an interdisciplinary approach to help 
establish the project by understanding how psychology and the sub-field of identity play 
into personalized and unique evangelism. This interdisciplinary field helps to understand 
further how my preaching can be effective in that it speaks to the mental makeup and the 
identity of the listener to the point where it helps influence how they see themselves and 
the world around them. 

The sixth chapter gives further insight into the project's background, the 
implementation process, the analysis, and the data found during the project. This includes 
the methodologies and collection tools used throughout the project's duration, as well as 
the timeframe and how it was implemented, key takeaways, and a conclusion that 


answers whether the hypothesis was correct. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 

I envisioned how my ministry would look when I accepted my call. My vision 
was to have a generation be unashamed of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. This vision came 
primarily from working with our youth as one of the ministers and then becoming the 
youth pastor. As a youth pastor, I discovered a tension within our young people that 
resided within the space of spirituality and social acceptance. Numerous young people 
wanted to live out their spirituality. However, they did not want to do so at the expense of 
alienating their social circles. As a result, our young people would only live out their 
spirituality when necessary. This necessity would be evident when facing a life crisis, 
being placed in a position where they were challenged to express a deep conviction, or 
even being in an environment with individuals who shared similar beliefs. Outside of 
that, the spiritual identity of young people needed to be strengthened in practical and day- 
to-day realities. They would water down their spirituality to be accepted by their social 
circles. This led me to believe that our young people found their value, self-worth, and 
identity in how they were viewed amongst their peers, rather than having their 
spirituality, and more specifically, their relationship with God through Jesus shape their 


value, self-worth, and identity. 


9 
My role as the Youth Pastor was to try to figure out how we could have my vision 


of having this generation be unashamed of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. I concluded that I 
did not feel as if our youth comprehended how to live out their relationship in a practical 
way. There needed to be a better connection regarding how what was being taught 
translated to how we live. One of the reasons for this perception was that our context was 
heavily saturated with an older generation who would have been considered to be in the 
boomer and silent generations. Only a tiny pocket of youth was in the Millennial and Z 
generations. With this wide gap between the generations, the younger millennials and 
Generation Z felt alienated in developing their spirituality. The generational gap left our 
youth feeling as if they had to navigate their spirituality independently. Seeing a much 
older generation express their faith and even, at times, teach their faith to them made it 
difficult for them to connect and engage with each other. Part of this was due to the older 
generation's misconceptions concerning the younger generation. 

In their book Black Practical Theology, Dale Andrews and Robert Smith touch on 
the struggles of generational relations within the church by examining the Civil Rights 
and Hip-Hop generations. One of the many roadblocks in the way of healthy connection 
was the perception and maybe demonization of the younger generation. Andrews and 
Smith examine this by saying: 

When preachers and prominent entertainers like Bill Cosby demonize black youth 

over pulpits, on the TV or radio, or in other public spaces, black youth will drop 

out (stop coming) to the communal spaces (church) where they encounter adults. 


The shame of demonization leads youth to avoid contact with elders, rather than 
violently “go off’ on them.! 


' Dale P. Andrews and Robert London Smith, Jr., Black Practical Theology (Waco, TX: Baylor 
University Press, 2015), 25. 
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Andrews and Smith are discussing a common issue within the church and 
community: an intergenerational disconnect. The stereotypes often portrayed of young 
African Americans leave a negative image in the minds of the older generation. This 
would make the younger generation feel they were being preached to instead of feeling 
part of the congregation. 

This impacts the self-worth, value, and identity of the youth. The youth felt that 
where they were to receive their spiritual formation was not meeting a significant need 
because they barely saw people who looked like them there. Being in an environment that 
resonates with you and cultivates you makes a difference. When I became the youth 
pastor, I was cognizant of a disconnect between the generations and the leadership within 
the church. The intentionality of raising leaders within the congregation needed to be 
improved. As a ministry, we had to become more intentional about engaging our youth. 
We approached doing that by having a Youth Sunday, held every fifth Sunday during the 
year. During the Youth Sunday, the youth were in charge. The youth were the greeters, 
they led praise and worship, they danced, and even made the announcements. The youth 
played a vital role in every aspect of the morning worship service. As the youth pastor, I 
was intentional about the messages I preached on those Sundays. I understood the 
responsibility of speaking into the lives of our youth and the entire church on that 
Sunday. There was something about speaking to the youth's values, worth, and identity to 
let them know they mattered. It mattered to see someone advocating for them and being a 
bridge between them and the older generation. Hearing theology and the scriptures being 
taught in a way that resonated with them helped to edify them while also building up how 


they viewed themselves. 


11 
I recall one Sunday during Black History Month, I preached a message entitled 


Learn from Their Mistakes from the text Judges 2:10, which says, "Moreover, that whole 
generation was gathered to their ancestors, and another generation grew up after them, 
who did not know the Lord or the work that he had done for Israel" (NRSV). There was a 
dual purpose of this message. First, I wanted to convey to the youth the responsibility 
they had and not take any moment or experience within their lives for granted. The text 
indicates that when one generation passed away, another came along. However, they did 
not have any knowledge of God or what God had done within the life of Israel. At some 
point within that generation's life, they could have been exposed to the identity of God 
and the works of God. However, for some reason, those experiences did not resonate into 
a relationship with God. In other words, listening to the elders' teachings and experiences 
should be viewed as seeds being planted that the youth would need to cultivate to harvest 
a healthy spiritual relationship with God and people. 

Secondly, I needed to convey to the older generation their need to reach down and 
pull up. They had to realize the sanctity of their remaining time on this earth. As a result, 
there had to be intentionality on their end to prepare the next generation to lead and 
advance. I was also able to weave in the rich history and experiences of African 
Americans into this message to show how our struggle, in a way, resembled Israel's and 
that we needed to lean on each other to be successful as a people. This created a strong 
sense of the need for deeper intergenerational relationships to understand each other and 
our gifts and to see how we can work together to advance the vision within the ministry. 

The entire experience around this message was part of an enlightenment that I 


was experiencing as it related to my theology. When preparing for this message, I was 
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purposeful in weaving into the message the rich history and experiences of African 
Americans. This was purposeful not merely for the sake of Black History Month, but I 
wanted to celebrate the reality of how Christianity has been ingrained within the lives of 
Black people even before the Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade. My preparation informed me of 
the profound impact that Africa had on Christianity. In my message, I highlighted how 
the country of Ethiopia during the reign of King Ezana helped to promote and spread 
Christianity in that country.” From that message, I began to explore further what this 
means for me, not only as a Christian but also as an African American. 

What I began to unearth for myself was how does my Blackness and my 
Christianity correlate with each other. What helped me to understand this was a class that 
I took in seminary. In the summer of 2019, I recall taking my Introduction to African 
American Preaching course. My mind expanded in that course, and my preaching gift 
was affirmed. For most of my life, preaching was considered a form of entertainment. 
Growing up in the church, I was mesmerized by the art and even the performative aspect 
of it. When I became a more mature believer, I understood how preaching edified the 
listener, regardless of the preacher's style. As I grew in my faith, the importance of 
preaching became more apparent to me. 

Part of what goes into my preaching is what one of my homiletics professors, Dr. 
Frank Thomas, describes as existential exegesis. In his book, Jntroduction to the Practice 


of African American Preaching, Dr. Thomas defines existential exegesis as: 


2 “Nevertheless, we do have information on the circumstances in which Ezana, the king of Aksum, 
became a Christian and then encouraged his people to follow him in the new faith, even if the conversion of 
the population beyond his family and court, from the old gods to the Christian Triune God, did not occur 
overnight.” Philip F. Esler, Ethiopian Christianity: History, Theology, Practice (Waco, TX: Baylor 
University Press, 2019), 27. 


13 
A particular form of exegesis that joins biblical scholarship to existential human 


need. African American preaching operates from the perspective of a close 

observation of the Bible and human need, which directs the sermon to resolve 

existential concern by exegesis of the text. The sermon is never academic alone, 
but exegesis addresses human need and illustrates for hearers the true meaning of 
life and living.* 

Preaching with the intentionality of having the word become flesh, as John put it, 
builds a connection with the listener to the point where the preacher just is not only 
viewed as an intellectual as it relates to the scriptures but also as a human being who can 
help someone navigate their way through life while using the Bible as their map. I began 
to explore the concept of incarnational preaching by making the preaching moment 
tangible, where the listener could see and feel what was happening in the text and apply it 
to their everyday lives. Preaching cannot be reduced to merely “telling the story.” The 
preacher must bring ancient texts into the lives of twenty-first-century people. This is 
what was missing for our youth at my church and many other Christians. They did not 
see the intersection of the scriptures and their everyday reality within the preaching 
moment. 

What Dr. Thomas’s class also did for me was to help me understand the history 
and the tradition of African American preaching. The Black preacher’s job was to speak 
prophetically, or in other words, speak truthfully as it relates to the condition and welfare 
of the people while also speaking to the systems in power that oppress and marginalize 
people. I cannot think of any other preacher who remarkably demonstrated this other than 


Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Dr. King was a prime example of existential exegesis and 


having the preaching moment intersect the everyday reality of the listener. In his final 


3 Frank A. Thomas, /ntroduction to the Practice of African American Preaching (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2016), 84. 


14 
speech the night before his assassination on April 3, 1968, in Memphis, TN, at the Mason 


Temple Church of God in Christ, Dr. King delivered what is known as his Mountaintop 
Speech. In this speech, Dr. King emphasizes the need for relevant and practical preaching 
that speaks to the people's everyday needs. Dr. King declares: 


I’m always happy to see a relevant ministry. It’s alright to talk about ‘long white 
robes over yonder,’ in all of its symbolism. But ultimately people want some suits 
and dresses and shoes to wear down here. It’s alright to talk about ‘streets flowing 
with milk and honey,’ but God has commanded us to be concerned about the 
slums down here, and his children who can’t eat three square meals a day. It’s 
alright to talk about the new Jerusalem, but one day, God’s preacher must talk 
about the new New York, the new Atlanta, the new Philadelphia, the new Los 
Angeles, the new Memphis, Tennessee. This is what we have to do.‘ 


Dr. King understood the preacher's responsibility when it comes to preaching, 
which does not make the listener aspire to achieve a reward in the next life but instead 
gives them something to live for in this life. The relevance of the scriptures needs to be 
seen so that it can be lived out. 

Also, while in seminary, I was exposed to the concept of Exodus preaching. Dr. 
Kenyatta Gilbert, who serves as the Dean at Howard University's School of Divinity in 
Washington D.C., describes Exodus preaching as: 


“Interpretation” that brings clarity to the sacred (the realities of God, revealed 
truth, highest moral values, and so on) and articulates what should be appropriate 
human response to the sacred. The preacher who preaches prophetically does not 
treat social justice (or other sacred values) as something independent from God 
but as being rooted in and emanating from God. Exodus preaching does not take 
place in a vacuum, nor is it self-generated discourse; rather, it is daring speech 
that offers a vision of divine intent. It reveals a picture of what God intends and 
expects of God’s human creation—a picture that enables persons and faith 
communities to interpret their situation in light of God’s justice, and to name as 
sin activities that frustrate God’s life-giving purposes.° 


4 “Here is the Speech Martin Luther King Jr. Gave the Night before he Died,” CNN, April 4, 2018, 
https://www.cnn.com/2018/04/04/us/martin-luther-king-jr-mountaintop-speech-tmd/index.html. 


5 Kenyatta Gilbert, Exodus Preaching: Crafting Sermons About Justice and Hope (Nashville, TN: 


I5 


Exodus preaching helped me further understand how preaching helps shape how 
the listener sees the world through the scriptures. The identity and beliefs of the believer 
are mostly shaped by how the preacher presents the scriptures. How someone sees 
themselves in this world and how they live out their purpose in this world derives from 
their understanding of God and the scriptures. 

As it relates to my context as a church planter, I am uniquely positioned to build 
and shape our context and ministry from the ground up. Planting in an area that has 
undergone many transitions over the years, the King-Lincoln Bronzeville neighborhood 
is a neighborhood that is helping to advance the city of Columbus, Ohio, as one of the 
premier cities in this country. For the remainder of this chapter, I will refer to the King- 
Lincoln Bronzeville neighborhood as KLB. The KLB neighborhood brings tremendous 
history, culture, and diversity to Columbus. From a historical perspective, the KLB was a 
neighborhood that experienced massive growth, just like many other neighborhoods in 
the Midwestern and Northern regions of America. The Great Migration from the South 
was the primary reason for establishing the KLB neighborhood and the growth of 
Columbus. What is critical to understand about the KLB neighborhood and similar 
neighborhoods around the country is that it was developed out of a need to establish a 
sense of identity, value, and self-worth by moving from one oppressive environment and 
creating an environment that met their economic, spiritual, and social needs. 

Currently, the KLB neighborhood has been revitalized after years of neglect due 


to Urban Renewal, which broke down the neighborhood and made ways for businesses 


Abingdon Press, 2018), 10. 
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and residences while also opening the door to crime.° The solidarity within the 


community, as residents and businesses rallied around their sense of identity, crumbled 
due to the transformation that took place within the KLB neighborhood during the 1960s 
and 1970s. It was not until the early 2000s that revitalization took place to reestablish the 
neighborhood as one of the most prominent areas in Columbus by reconnecting to the 
culture that made it so vibrant in the past. 

The KLB neighborhood is rich in history and culture, which presents an excellent 
opportunity for a church to give back and serve that community. Over the decades, it 
helped shape the identities of numerous African Americans. When I look at the landscape 
of Christianity, especially as it pertains to African Americans, I notice that attrition is 
taking place on multiple levels. One level where we see attrition taking place is in the 
Black Church. The Black Church historically has been the bedrock for the African 
American community, dating back to slavery when it was known as the invisible 
institution.’ What I am noticing is that there are some African Americans who have left 
the Black Church and have joined what are known as multi-ethnic or multi-cultural 
churches. Reasons may vary for this attrition, but this should be noted. The other level 


that I am noticing is that attrition is happening within the Black Church and the Church in 


° “Urban renewal” programs, to clear slums not only for highways but for hospitals, universities, 
middle-class housing, and offices, operated similarly. That “urban renewal means Negro removal” was a 
frequent twentieth century slogan of civil rights groups protesting such displacement.” Richard Rothstein, 
The Color of Law: A Forgotten History of How Our Government Segregated America (New York, NY: 
Liveright Publishing Corporation, a division of W.W. Norton & Company, 2017), 155. 


7 “Blacks participating in social and religious practices from preaching to conjuring to rebellion- 
hatching, to mourning, to moaning, to calling on Jesus. . . . This invisible institution existed alongside the 
churches that blacks attended with whites and alongside the gospel that was preached by whites who 
advocated submission and docility. Later it continued to exist alongside church formed by blacks and for 
blacks that began with white preachers, and those black churches that were more attentive to the espousal 
of white social and biblical doctrines than they were to black liberation.” Frank A. Thomas, /ntroduction to 
the Practice of African American Preaching (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2016), 22. 
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general due to African Americans questioning and exploring their spirituality. This is 


primarily due to our experiences as African Americans in this country and viewing 
Christianity as a religion that was handed to us as a means of oppression. When they 
began to examine and deconstruct their faith and spirituality, they began to want to align 
themselves with something that speaks to their identity as African Americans to 
reconnect to their African heritage. 

As it pertains to our church planting experience, we are seeing individuals who 
are joining our ministry who fall in those categories. They either have left a local church, 
are wavering in their faith, or are deconstructing much of what they have learned to see 
how Christianity helps them to navigate throughout life. Also, I have discovered that 
people are looking to have their spirituality shape their identity in terms of ethnicity and 
purpose. This is where our church plant, The Living Church, comes into play. The vision 
of The Living Church is to have the love of God be lived out within the lives of all 
people. We believe that when you know God, you will fall in love with God. When you 
love God, God will show you who you are and your identity, which will then cause you 
to fall in love with yourself. Finally, when you know your identity and love yourself, you 
will discover your purpose and begin to live that out. Self-discovery is significant within 
the church so that people will understand how spirituality correlates with their identity 
and purpose. This is critical for us as a church so that life-giving ministry can take place 
not only in the lives of those within the four walls of the church but also within the lives 
of those outside of the four walls of the church. The Living Church being in the KLB 


presents us with an opportunity for this to happen. 
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What I see as the problem is that members are having trouble connecting their 


spirituality to their identity while making practical applications outside the church. If 
members are exposed to a homiletic that combines sound doctrinal teaching while also 
emphasizing the uniqueness of the individual and practical principles, they will then 
become active in their communities to understand how their faith impacts those outside 


of the church to do life-giving and purposeful ministry. 


Context 

The location of our context and church plant is in Columbus, Ohio. Columbus is a 
city that has slowly become one of the most intriguing cities in the country. Over the 
years, Columbus has been experiencing significant growth primarily due to the vast 
employment opportunities available in this city. Industries such as healthcare, 
technology, science, and fashion have presented employment opportunities, particularly 
for new college graduates and young families It has been reported that Columbus expects 
to have a population of three million people by 2050.° According to the 2020 census, the 
population of the city of Columbus currently sits at 905,748 people, which is a 15% 
increase from the previous census in 2010. This population increase helps Columbus 


continue to be the most populous city in the state of Ohio and the fourteenth largest city 


8 Walker Evans, “Columbus Region to Grow to Three Million Residents by 2050,” Columbus 
Underground, https://www.columbusunderground.com/columbus-region-to-grow-to-3-million-residents- 
by-2050-wel. 


° Chandler Boese and Marc Kovac, “Columbus' Population Now Over 900,000: Four Numbers to 
Know From Census Data,” Columbus Dispatch, 
https://www.dispatch.com/story/news/local/202 1/08/12/columbus-population-census-900-000-race- 
demographics-shifting-ohio/8 1088 14002/. 
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in the country. Columbus is also a city that has grown in terms of diversity. Regarding 


race and ethnicity, the African American population has grown by 17.8%. 

One of the critical drivers for the population increase in Columbus is the 
population increase within the KLB neighborhood. According to MissionInsite, the KLB 
neighborhood has experienced tremendous growth over the last ten years, with a 14.58% 
increase from 2010, and the neighborhood is expected to grow by 2% over the next five 
years.'° The KLB neighborhood is a solid source of driving the population for Columbus 
and is acommon occurrence. The KLB neighborhood is distinctive in Columbus due to 
the history of how it came about. The KLB neighborhood was born out of African 
Americans migrating to Columbus amongst other Midwestern and Northern cities due to 
what is known as the Great Migration. In an NPR article entitled, “Great Migration: The 
African American Exodus North,” the Great Migration is simply described as being, 
“Between 1915 and 1970, more than 6 million African Americans moved out of the 
South to cities across the Northeast, Midwest and West.”!! 

Isabel Wilkerson's book The Warmth of Other Suns: The Epic Story of America's 
Great Migration reveals the importance of the Great Migration. The summation of her 
thought related to this historical event was that it elevated the identity and self-worth of 
the millions of African Americans who migrated while also elevating the relevance of the 
cities where they resided. Being in the Jim Crow South during that time, African 


Americans had to endure living in a society that looked to diminish their humanity and 


'0 Experian Marketing Services, “Geography: Zip Codes - 43203 (OH),” 
MissionInsite, http://www.missioninsite.com. 


‘I NPR, “Great Migration: The African-American Exodus North,” NPR, 
https://www.npr.org/templates/story/story.php?storyld=129827444. 
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self-worth. They were relegated to minuscule jobs and were often being cheated out of 


fair wages, especially as sharecroppers and the opportunity for a better way of living was 
scarce or non-existent in the South. Many Midwestern and Eastern cities presented 
opportunities from education to employment that helped to make the American Dream 
more of a possible reality.!? As the KLB neighborhood flourished, it became a social, 
economic, residential, and even cultural magnet for African Americans that would result 
in a boost for the entire city of Columbus. 

Decades later, after the KLB neighborhood experienced a downturn, the mayor's 
office began to invest in the neighborhood to build a resurgence and revitalization that 
would set the KLB neighborhood down a path of becoming an attractive area in the city 
again. This was done by renovating historic landmarks in the neighborhood while 
creating opportunities for the neighborhood's economy to flourish and elevating the 
neighborhood's cultural identity. This reminds me of one of the problems facing the KLB 
neighborhood: gentrification. With the KLB neighborhood being revitalized, 
experiencing an economic and cultural upswing, and being near downtown, it has become 
an attractive location for new residents and businesses. Gentrification is when an urban 
neighborhood transforms; wealthier businesses and residents move into the area, altering 
the neighborhood's culture and economics. It usually results in the low-income residents 
who were already there being forced to leave because of the increase in the value of that 
area. Gentrification is not a new issue that is facing predominantly African American and 


urban neighborhoods. However, an issue always seems to threaten the very essence of the 


" Isabel Wilkerson, The Warmth of Other Suns: The Epic Story of America's Great Migration 
(New York, NY: Vintage Books, 2010), 9-10, ProQuest Ebook Central, https://ebookcentral-proquest- 
com.dtl.idm.oclce.org/lib/dtl/detail.action? docID=6069958. 
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neighborhood: its cultural identity. This is a legitimate concern that numerous residents 
have voiced.!? 

With gentrification becoming an ever-increasing issue, what role does the local 
church play? Part of the answer is found in examining the community's concerns. When 
looking at the data, 50.3% of the people in the community feel that it is modestly 
important for a church to have community programs and advocacy. In comparison, 
45.4% of the people in the community feel that it is modestly important for a church to 
have community activities and cultural programs.!* The data speaks to how the 
community looks for the local church to have activity in the community. What is 
surprising, on the other hand, is that 27.8% of people do not see how their religion plays a 
significant role in their life. Somewhere, there is a disconnect between the community's 
desire for the local church's activity and the role of the individual's faith in their everyday 
life. This is evidence of the need to investigate how their faith can be lived out 
practically. 

This coincides with the various experiences that some of the individuals within 
our context have. One of the married couples comes from a strict religious background 
where traditionalism and legalism were emphasized, which overshadowed the grace 
afforded to us as a result of our relationship with Jesus Christ. This couple has served 
within their home church and then left because of leadership failures on behalf of the 


pastor. They then transitioned into a so-called multi-cultural church. However, they then 


'3 Mark Ferenchik, “The Future of King-Lincoln Bronzeville,” Columbus Monthly, 
https://www.columbusmonthly.com/story/lifestyle/features/202 1/06/02/the-future-king-lincoln- 
bronzeville/7506907002/. 


'4 Experian Marketing Services, “Geography: Zip Codes - 43203 (OH),” 
MissionInsite, http://www.missioninsite.com. 
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realized that the ministry did not speak to their needs as African Americans. They have 


been in a season of deconstructing some of the things that they learned at their home 
church. When hearing their story, we had an opportunity to come alongside each other to 
launch the ministry. With their ministry experience merged with their being residents in 
the neighborhood, this can make a significant impact. 

Another experience is that of one of the singles in our ministry who grew up in 
the KLB neighborhood and is a young professional with a very successful career. He 
grew up in a church family but has been somewhat casual about his relationship with 
Christ. During our time together, he shared that he was searching for what it meant to live 
a purposeful life. For him, being single and a successful young professional can be 
unfulfilling, while being rooted in a ministry that emphasizes the relational aspect of 
Christianity to live an abundant life can be life-changing. He has been investigating how 
his faith drives how he lives out his impact in the world in which he lives. These are a 


few of the stories coming out of our ministry. 


Ministry Journey 
I have always had a strong calling and anointing to preach. I started preaching at 
three, albeit informally; something was evident in my life that I was called. I finally 
accepted my call into ministry when I was twenty-seven years old, and no one within my 
inner circle was surprised. While serving in my home church, I began to ascend in 
leadership and with the opportunities to proclaim the gospel on a consistent basis. In 


three years, I was appointed as the youth pastor. I began to work closely with our youth, 
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their families, and the leadership. My understanding of ministry and the local church 


began to expand. 

While serving as the youth pastor, I also matriculated through the United 
Theological Seminary, pursuing my Master of Divinity degree. While at United, I can 
point to three courses and three professors who helped to change my outlook on ministry, 
specifically preaching. The first course was my Introduction to African American 
Preaching course taught by Dr. Frank Thomas. Earlier in the introduction of this chapter, 
I discussed the importance of his course and what it did for me as a preacher. The second 
course was my Summer Preaching Seminar, where Dr. Kenyatta Gilbert, who I 
mentioned earlier in this chapter, was the guest lecturer for that week, taught on Exodus 
Preaching. The emphasis of this seminar was prophetic preaching, and it was very timely 
during the summer of 2020. 

During that time, we were in the middle of a global pandemic, dealing with social 
unrest due to the murders of George Floyd, Ahmaud Arbery, and Breonna Taylor. We 
were experiencing political division resulting from the presidential election. Dr. Gilbert 
taught us the importance of the preaching moment to exegete the truth of the text while 
also exegeting the truth of the world in which we live. Dr. Gilbert speaks of this in his 
book entitled Journey and Promise of African American Preaching where he says, “The 
prophetic voice is a mediating voice of God’s activity to transform church and society in 
a present-future sense based on the principle of justice. The prophetic voice speaks of 


divine intentionality—what God demands and expects of God’s own human creation.”'° 


'S Kenyatta R. Gilbert, The Journey and Promise of African American Preaching (Minneapolis, 
MN: Fortress Press, 2011), 12. 
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Preaching and Trauma, taught by Dr. Joni Sancken, was the third and final course 
that impacted my preaching. Dr. Sancken has done great work in the discipline of trauma, 
and she examined how our preaching can either inflict trauma or heal trauma. Dr. 
Sancken brings up an intriguing and relevant point with this statement: 

Trauma-aware preaching can support healing for those with soul wounds from 

trauma and other, less-raw painful memories. Sermons can create a bridge 

between the gathered life of the congregation and care given by the pastor or 
members of the congregation. Sermons can offer instruction about the pain of 
traumatic experience and legitimize the effects of trauma. Sermons can reach out 
to those who may be suffering quietly and provide an open door for further 
conversation. Preaching can speak God’s promises in a powerful way to those 
who need to hear them and provide theological tools to help people make sense of 
their experiences in a way that nurtures faith.'° 

These three courses helped me to analyze my preaching gift and ministry further while 

also discerning what more God would have for me to do. 

Towards the end of my seminary journey, I felt at a crossroads. I was about to 
graduate, and I needed to use everything I had learned, or I would feel as if my degree 
would have been obtained in vain. While in ministry and attending seminary full-time, I 
also worked full-time for a fashion retail company in digital marketing. During my time 
there, I never felt like I fit in. I always felt that I was passing the time there while waiting 
for the next thing God had for me. 

On the other hand, I saw the significance of being at that job as people found out I 
was in ministry because I was also attending seminary. This opened the door for me to 


minister and counsel people on the job. My colleagues would reveal specific issues they 


were dealing with, and they had enough trust to confide in me. While giving so much to 


'6 Joni S. Sancken, Words That Heal: Preaching Hope to Wounded Souls (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2019), 19. 
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this job regarding my skills, time, and well-being, I felt like nothing was being 


reciprocated. 

In January 2020, I was in Israel and had the pleasure of praying at the Western 
Wall. Part of the custom of praying at the Western Wall was to write notes, insert them 
into the wall, and pray over them. When my turn came, I wrote two notes. On the first 
note, I wrote down the names of friends, extended family, my pastor and his family, and 
my church family. I wrote down my family, ministry, finances, and career on the second 
note. I folded up the notes, found a crevice within the wall, and slid them into it. I laid my 
hands on the wall, and I began to pray. I felt the power and presence of God as I felt 
things shift while I was praying, which would be evident the next day when I received a 
call from my full-time employer that I was being laid off. This was a pivotal moment in 
my life as I believe it was one of the green lights God gave me to pursue “the more” I felt 


in my spirit. 


Develop the Synergy 

My experiences showed me that there is a need to see the intersection of faith and 
life experiences. How do I live out my faith, especially when life throws constant 
curveballs? Since 2020 especially, we have seen many curveballs thrown within the lives 
of many individuals, and people have been left wondering where God is and how my 
faith interacts with what I am going through. As we focus on the context in which I am 
serving, there is a need to explore how all this ties into the lives of African Americans. 
The ministry is comprised of predominantly African Americans in a predominantly 


African American neighborhood. This neighborhood has a history of being a thriving 
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neighborhood for African Americans. However, now, its cultural identity is being 


threatened by gentrification. The question that needs to be asked is how our faith and 
identity generate a practical and tangible ministry that speaks to the needs of all those 
involved so that our members will see how it ties together while our community can see a 
real tangible impact. 

Part of this exploration, I believe, starts with looking at who the Black Church is 
and what the Black Church means for the community in this day and age. Dr. Eddie 
Glaude, Jr., Professor of Religion and Chair of the Center for African American Studies 
at Princeton University, wrote a very poignant article on the relevancy of the Black 
Church. Dr. Glaude points out that “The idea of a black church standing at the center of 
all that takes place in a community has long since passed away. Instead, different areas of 
black life have become more distinct and specialized -- flourishing outside of the bounds 
and gaze of black churches.”!” This speaks to how, at one point, the Black Church served 
as a source of identity and self-worth for many African Americans. Now, with the mix of 
careers, hobbies, and social organizations, institutions of Black spirituality have become 
more of an option in offering African Americans their sense of identity while also serving 
as the epicenter of culture and community. Part of this shift can be seen because of a 
migration of African Americans leaving historically and predominantly Black Churches 


for so-called “multi-ethnic” and “multi-cultural” churches that White pastors lead.!® 


'7 Eddie Glaude, Jr., “The Black Church Is Dead,” HuffPost, 
http://www.huffingtonpost.com/eddieglaude-jr-phd/theBlack-church-is-dead-_b_473815.html. 


'8 “Nforeover, we are witnessing an increase in the numbers of African Americans attending 
churches pastored by the likes of Joel Osteen, Rick Warren or Jentzen Franklin. These non-denominational 
congregations often "sound" a lot like black churches. Such a development, as Dr. Jonathan Walton 
reminded me, conjures up E. Franklin Frazier's important line in The Negro Church in America: "In a word, 
the Negroes have been forced into competition with whites in most areas of social life and their church can 
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Another determining factor that needs to be considered is the rigidity of the 


traditional Black Church. The story for some coming out of this context was that the 
Black Church sometimes relied on routine worship that did not necessarily meet them 
where they were. Consequently, they were left wondering how to navigate life with their 
faith as their guide. Religion being presented to them in the form of instructions and rules 
was insufficient in informing their faith, and they needed a substantial understanding of 
how they lived, which impacted their understanding of the world around them. Dr. Rudy 
Rasmus brings this to the surface by articulating, “No longer will sermons and songs be 
the sole determining factor on the significance of any house of worship. If the church is 
expected to be the cultural expression of Christianity for Black society in the future, with 
the goal of encouraging a new generation of practitioners to make Jesus their choice, the 
church will be faced with distinct challenges.”!? 

Dr. Rasmus further explores what this means for individuals challenged with 
applying their faith in their everyday life by naming them “Black Generation Why” due 
to their curiosity and suspicion of their faith. Dr. Rasmus proposes that for Black 
churches to meet these people where they are and attract them as well as retain them, then 
there needs to be an integration of relevant cultural themes, an understanding and 
learning of the historicity of racism that impacts society and religion, and a galvanizing 


of internal community.”° 


no longer serve as a refuge within the American community." And this goes for evangelical worship as 
well.” Glaude, “The Black Church Is Dead.” 


'9 Erin Beasley, Justin Coleman, Jevon Caldwell-Gross, Lillian C. Smith, Pamela R. Lightsey, 
Rodney Lorenzo Graves, Tori C. Butler, Rudy Rasmus, Vance P. Ross, and Willis F. Johnson, /’m Black. 
I'm Christian. I'm Methodist (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2020), 13. 
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With these issues in mind, I would like to explore life at the intersection of faith 


and identity, which deals with how our faith impacts our identity and determines our 
worldview, where the practical application of what we believe is displayed. This will be 
examined by integrating a homiletic that informs the listener on the significance of their 
faith and how it forms and strengthens their identity to apply in the world they live in to 
generate tangible change. This will be done via a sermon series where we investigate 
figures through scripture who demonstrate these characteristics. I would also like to 
include the need for communal engagement within the church by having individuals 
understand their gifts and personalities and how they interact with their faith community 
via service and small group relationships. Lastly, I would like to see how the tools 
mentioned above are used in the community in which our ministry resides. In other 
words, because of what we have learned about ourselves within our faith community, 
how do we apply it to address the community's needs in a way that becomes a source of 
evangelism? The key takeaway for me is to see how effective preaching that emphasizes 
an individual's unique identity and personality influences how they evangelize in this 


world. 


Conclusion 
This project's general nature and content is to examine how sound homiletics and 
hermeneutics help to impact and even shape a person's view of God, themselves, the 
world in which they live, and how they operate in the world they live in. The problem at 
work is that members have trouble connecting their spirituality to their identity while 


making practical applications outside the church. If members are exposed to a homiletic 
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that combines sound doctrinal teaching with practical principles while also building 


relationships inside of the church, they will then become active in their communities by 
evangelizing in a way that speaks to who they are. 

The implementation of this project will have the following criteria. First, 
participants will be given a spiritual and personality assessment to understand where they 
line up regarding their spiritual gifts and personality traits. After taking these 
assessments, participants will engage in a sermon series over several weeks and in small 
group discussions about the sermon series, their own experiences, and how this applies to 
their lives. The end goal will be to see if this preaching method effectively translates into 


unique and personalized evangelism. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Something significantly different about John’s Gospel distinguishes it from the 
other gospels. One example is that in Mark’s Gospel, Jesus is reluctant to reveal His 
identity to those He encountered. In some cases in which Jesus performed miracles, Jesus 
would request that the individual(s) not tell anyone what had just occurred. This request 
of Jesus to hide His identity is known as the Messianic Secret.! What complicated this 
was that Jesus’s presence and interaction with people and even demons made it hard for 
His identity to be contained due to the revelation that they had concerning Jesus.” The 
opposite happens in John’s Gospel, where Jesus is not trying to conceal His identity but 
rather reveal it. What comes with this revelation is a liberation that changes the course of 
the lives of the people that Jesus encounters. Although Jesus is into revealing who He is, 
Jesus does not do this haphazardly. There is a sort of Messianic method to Jesus’s 


madness. Jesus uses metaphors and other coded and cryptic language with those He 


' William Wrede, The Messianic Secret: Das Messiasgeheimnis in Den Evangelien (Cambridge, 
UK: James Clarke and Company Ltd, 2021). 
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encounters to lead them down a revelatory trail. This is evident in His discussion with 
Nicodemus and in the text we will examine in this treatise.* 

In John chapter four, we see an intriguing and unique interaction. In my opinion, 
this chapter is probably one of the most infamous chapters in the Bible; it is the chapter 
where Jesus meets the Samaritan woman at the well. For centuries, this chapter has been 
critiqued and scrutinized because of the language as well as the context surrounding this 
chapter. For this discourse, I want to investigate the contextual background surrounding 
John chapter four to understand how we land in our text that will be used for exegetical 
examination. John 4:39-42 says: 

Many Samaritans from that city believed in him because of the woman's 

testimony, “He told me everything I have ever done.’ So when the Samaritans 

came to him, they asked him to stay with them; and he stayed there two days. And 
many more believed because of his word. They said to the woman, ‘It is no longer 
because of what you said that we believe, for we have heard for ourselves, and we 

know that this is truly the Savior of the world’ (Jn. 4:39-42). 

This text is the summary of a transformative dialogue between two unlikely 
individuals. It is the collision of two different worlds that were destined to meet 
regardless of the numerous contexts and obstacles surrounding this meeting. This passage 
shows what happens when Jesus comes into our world. I want to investigate this pericope 
from three different perspectives. Those are the perspectives of the woman, the 


community, and Jesus. We will understand how effective preaching leads to unique 


evangelism when looking at these different perspectives. 


3 M.W.G. Stibbe, “The Elusive Christ: A New Reading of the Fourth Gospel,” Journal for the 
Study of the New Testament 14, no. 44 (October 1991), 237. 
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Exegesis 


The first perspective that we need to examine within this text is that of the 
woman. In our text, we see the woman referenced twice. In verse thirty-nine, the 
Samaritans reference the testimony of the woman. In verse forty-two, the Samaritans tell 
the woman her story is good enough to believe. However, now they believe that Jesus is 
the Savior of the world. What we see happen within this text is the culmination of an 
unlikely interaction between two individuals. One reason this interaction was unlikely 
and unexpected was mainly due to one of the people who was part of that interaction, the 
Samaritan woman. 

Not much information is brought into this text concerning this woman. We do not 
know her name, age, family history, or occupation. All we know about her is her 
ethnicity, what she was doing during her interaction with Jesus, and what Jesus reveals 
about her. As a result of what Jesus reveals about this woman, we can understand why 
this conversation and interaction was controversial. It is crucial to explore why the 
interaction was controversial. Looking at this chapter earlier, we will see how this 
interaction unfolds. Jesus is on a journey to Galilee from Judea when He hears of the 
Pharisees plotting against Him because of His ministry. We see Jesus enter a city within 
Samaria named Sychar, weary and thirsty from this long journey, and in verse six of that 
chapter, we see the time at which Jesus is at the well, which is noon. 

In the very next verse, we see the woman enter the picture. The Samaritan woman 
came to the well to draw water around the time when many scholars and historians 
concluded it was odd for any woman to draw water at the well. Noon is known to be the 


hottest and most inconvenient time of the day to journey to a well to draw water. As a 
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result, many assumptions have been made about the woman as to why she decided to 


come to the well at noon. Dr. Karoline M. Lewis, who serves as the Marbury E. 
Anderson Chair in Biblical Preaching at Luther Seminary, brings this thought to the 
surface by stating: 

Now the woman at the well meets Jesus at the lightest and brightest part of the 

day, when the sun is the highest in the sky and there is the most sunlight possible. 

Many commentators interpret this odd time to draw water as a statement about the 

woman’s morality. She arrives at the well at noon because she does not want to be 

seen by others; she’s embarrassed by her questionable past or she has been 
ostracized to come to the well when no one else is around.* 

This interpretation of the woman’s arrival in this chapter has historically painted 
her with a broad brush. Any person who is familiar with this story automatically assumes 
that this story is about an immoral woman who encounters Jesus, and then her life 
completely changes. Jerome Neyrey points this out with his statement that says, “For 
some, much is ‘wrong with this picture' of the Samaritan woman. Certain critics focus on 
the marriage or sexual aspects of the story.”° This assumption and stereotype of the 
Samaritan woman has followed her throughout the centuries. She is a marginalized 
individual on many fronts. She is first marginalized because of her gender. 

Emeritus professor of theology at Notre Dame, Jerome Neyrey, speaks to the 
marginalization of the Samaritan woman by stating, “As a shameless woman, she 


embodies most of the social liabilities that would marginalize her in her society. At a 


minimum, she represents the gospel axiom that 'least is greatest' or ‘last is first.’”° How 


4 Karoline M. Lewis, John (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2014), 55. 
5 Jerome H. Neyrey, “What’s Wrong With This Picture? John 4, Cultural Stereotypes of Women, 
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women were seen in the New Testament can give the reader insight into how women 
were perceived in their community. On the one hand, we see women who need 
redemption or rescue. This is evident in the life of Mary Magdalene, who was once 
possessed by seven demons until Jesus delivered her (Lk. 8:2). We also see the 
Syrophoenician woman who comes to Jesus on behalf of her demon-possessed daughter 
(Mk. 7:24-30) as well as the woman who was bleeding for twelve years (Mk. 5:25-34). 
These are just a few examples of women known to be rescued by Jesus and have 
traditionally been known throughout history according to their issues described in 
scripture. This leads to these women being dehumanized and not valued. These women 
are more than the circumstances in which they find themselves in the scriptures. 

We see the dehumanization of this woman by those who interpret this passage of 
scripture. As previously mentioned, this woman has been stereotyped and even 
caricatured throughout the centuries. We see this happen in one commentary by Jane 
Webster, the professor of religion and philosophy at Barton College. 

This overt correspondence acts as a trigger to invite the reader to read John 4 

intertextually with the Wisdom tradition. With this, the similarities between 

Strange Woman and the Samaritan woman are found to be even more profound. 

Like Strange Woman, the Samaritan woman may be understood as adulterous, as 

foreign, and as unknowing.’ 

The comparison of the Samaritan woman to the strange woman in wisdom 
literature is striking. It is striking because when looking at wisdom literature, women are 


the personification of wisdom. Women are lifted and praised in Proverbs for their 


ingenuity, insight, and intentionality in living and operating within their families and 


7 Jane S. Webster, “Transcending Alterity: Strange Woman to Samaritan Woman,” in Feminist 
Companion to John: Volume 1, ed. Amy-Jill Levine (London, UK: Bloomsbury Publishing Plc., 2003), 
131, ProQuest Ebook Central. 
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communities. While women are used as metaphors for wisdom and how they lead and 
guide men particularly into healthy and prosperous living, women are also used as 
metaphors within wisdom literature as seductresses who lead foolish men away. What 
makes this comparison even more striking is that when looking at the text, Jesus is the 
personification of wisdom, leading the Samaritan woman into greater understanding. 
Webster is proclaiming in her argument that there is a reversal in how the genders 
represent wisdom. Wisdom is no longer personified in a woman but now in Jesus Christ. 
The Samaritan woman has been caricatured as a loose, foolish woman who has 
dismantled happy homes. This woman now encounters Jesus, who can enlighten and lead 
her to more extraordinary revelations. 

This is evident in the discourse that Jesus and the woman have. One of the 
significant points of this conversation that comes to light is when Jesus speaks to her 
about her husbands, and the Samaritan woman confirms Jesus’s hypothesis. For many, 
this specific area of the conversation confirms many readers’ assumptions concerning the 
character and life of the Samaritan woman. When we are first introduced to the Samaritan 
woman, she arrives at the well at an unusual time of the day, and many have concluded 
that she does this to avoid interacting with other women due to her history. We have 
assumed that she is a loose and adulterous woman. Her going to the well at a more 
traditional time would cause her to encounter the wives whose lives she has ruined by 
having sexual encounters with their husbands. Professor of religion and society at 
Harvard Divinity School, Allen Dwight Callahan, offered in True to Our Native Land: An 
African American New Testament Commentary a fresh perspective into the significance 


of the husbands of the Samaritan woman. Callahan asserts: 
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Jesus seems to make a clairvoyant pronouncement, but the original Aramaic 
underlying the language here suggests a provocative thrust that is political, not 
personal. In ancient Aramaic, ‘five husbands’ translates as ‘five lords’ (ba’alim).’ 
The Hebrew Bible mentions that the local rulers of the Samaritans had been 
foreigners, ‘lords’ from five different foreign lands: Babylon, Cuthah, Avva, 
Hamath, and Sepharvaim (2 Kgs 17:24; Josephus, Antiquities 9.14.3). ‘Five lords’ 
also suggests the series of five regimes that had ruled Samaria: The Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Persian, Greek, and Jerusalem based Judean. Jesus speaks of the five 
lords of the Samaritans. The sixth lord which is not a ‘husband’ but which has 
nevertheless reduced Samaria to political concubinage, is Rome ruling from 
Jerusalem through the Judean high priesthood.® 
When this conversation begins to address the “husbands” that this woman has 
had, Jesus is looking to liberate her not necessarily from immoral living but from systems 
of oppression that might have caused her immoral living. To draw something deeper, 
Jesus uses intimate language that resonates with her and the reader. Let us not lose sight 
of the significance of where this encounter takes place. This encounter takes place at a 
well. Throughout scripture, specifically the Old Testament, the well was a meeting place 
where betrothal took place. Lewis shows this by saying, “The site of Jacob’s well has 
additional significance as a betrothal scene in the Old Testament Jacob and Rachel (Gen. 
29), Moses and Zipporah (Ex. 2:18-22), Isaac and Rebekah (Gen. 24).’”” This is very 
impactful as everyone engaged in this encounter, from Jesus, the woman, potential 
onlookers, and even the reader, is cognizant of the well's significance. For that reason, 
Jesus was intentional about this encounter. This encounter is not about the Samaritan 


woman being a woman with a checkered and promiscuous past. Instead, it is about a 


woman who has received her identity from the systems or idols that she has been attached 


8 Brian K, Blount, Cain Hope Felder, Clarice Jannette Martin, and Emerson B. Powery, True to 
Our Native Land: An African American New Testament Commentary (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 
2007), 192. 


° Karoline M. Lewis, John: “A Tale of Two Disciples and the Second Sign (John 3-4)” 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Biblical Preaching Commentaries, 2014), 54. 


By 
to, and what Jesus comes to do is to liberate her from these attachments so that she can be 


betrothed to Jesus. Marriage within the Bible has meaning beyond being in a relationship 
with your spouse and starting a lineage. There was the significance of marriage seen as 
providing a covenant and covering. In the Old Testament, that was the symbolism we saw 
between God and God’s covenant people. While we saw that in the Old Testament, we 
also saw how God’s heart was broken as Israel decided to break their end of the covenant 
and go after other false gods and idols (Hos. 1:2—3:5; Jer. 2:1-4:4). As a result, God was 
relentless in pursuing His bride as prophets were sent to call Israel back to God to be in 
covenant relationship with God. 

This pursuit culminates in this chapter as we see Jesus come into Samaria and 
meet the woman at the well to symbolically display that God was interested in a covenant 
relationship with Israel and the rest of the world. For many, this foreshadows Christ being 
betrothed to the Church. Remember, the well has been symbolic as a location that 
establishes betrothal. Also, Jesus calls out the woman as being married five previous 
times, with the current person that she is with not being her husband as well. These 
relationships may not be literal marriages but rather illicit attachments of oppression and 
even idolatry that Christ looks to emancipate her from by coming into a relationship with 
Him. That is what we see happening in this text with this woman. Jesus is coming to her 
so that she can be the vehicle to connect outsiders in a covenant relationship with God. 

Mark Edwards shows us this relationship in his work, John Through the Centuries 
with this thought, “Augustine, struck by the readiness of the Samaritans to believe a 


woman, argues that she represents the Church.”!° The goal within God's divine plan was 


'0 Mark Edwards, John through the Centuries, 1st ed. (Oxford, UK: Wiley-Blackwell, 2004), 60. 
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to redeem humanity back to God through Jesus Christ. This is seen in the dialogue 
between the Samaritan woman and Jesus. The woman is given identity, dignity, and 
purpose, which causes her to leave her water pot and go into the community to evangelize 
about what she has just experienced. This woman is the vessel used to speak to those 
disconnected from God and marginalized by society. The Samaritan woman is so much 
more than a woman with an alleged promiscuous past. The Samaritan woman represents 
how God can choose the unlikeliest people to bring about significant change. This is 
evident in how the community responded to the woman's testimony, which leads them to 
connect with Jesus themselves. This leads us to examine the community's perspective to 
understand this text's significance. 

The region in which this narrative takes place is Sychar within the country of 
Samaria. In John 4:9, we can see the tension develop within this text as the Samaritan 
woman gives insight into the context of the relationship between the Jews and 
Samaritans. The history of the Samaritan people is very complex because, first, historians 
are not in agreement on how the Samaritans came into existence, as there is some belief 
that the Samaritans came in during the Persian occupation around the time of 
Nehemiah.'! This was a critical time for the Jewish people. Jerusalem was in a rebuilding 
period, and they began to return to their land after it had been sieged and sacked many 
years before. During this return, some hostility brewed on different fronts. The first form 
of hostility dealt with the actual formation of the people. There is some ambiguity as it 


pertains to the origins of the Samaritans. 


'! Brian Maiers, “Samaritans,” ed. John D. Barry et al., in The Lexham Bible Dictionary 
(Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2016), chap. S section Samaritans, Logos. 
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The Anchor Yale Dictionary separates the origin of the Samaritan people into two 
theories.’? The first theory is the Samaritan theory. This theory is the belief that the 
Samaritans are descendants of the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh. These two tribes 
were believed to have survived the Assyrian raid in 722 B.C.E. When the Assyrians made 
their invasion, there was a remnant that stayed behind, resulting in this remnant keeping 
their Jewish identity. The other theory is known as the Old Testament theory. This theory 
is described in 2 Kings chapter seventeen and the account by historian Josephus in his 
work Antiquities of the Jews. 

These two accounts are similar in their descriptions of the origins of the 
Samaritans by articulating that “the Samaritans are descendants of colonists brought into 
the region of Samaria by the Assyrians from other lands they had conquered, including 
Cuthah, and thus the Jewish designation of Samaritans as Cutheans.”!> This account also 
speaks to how their religious system was established. This theory also describes how, as a 
result of new inhabitants living in the land, they were unfamiliar with the religious 
customs, leading to many of them dying off. Assyria sent a new priest to the region to 
help lead their religious customs and establish a new temple on Mt. Gerizim. When the 
new temple was constructed on Mt. Gerizim, this was seen as the official birth of the 
Samaritans, as their identity was tied to their religious culture. Old Testament scholar 
Magnar Kartveit expounds this thought with this statement, 

The moment of birth of the Samaritans was the construction of the temple on 

Mount Gerizim. The people who erected it did exist before that moment, but they 


were not Samaritans until the temple project got under way. They may have had 
diverse origins—as many people in the area probably would—they would have 


Robert T. Anderson, “Samaritans,” in The Anchor Yale Bible Dictionary (New York, NY: 
Doubleday, 1992), 940-947. 
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lived in Samaria and elsewhere, and they would have had other characteristics. 

But they cannot be termed Samaritans before the temple project was in progress, 

as we do not know of any other distinguishing characteristics that made them 

Samaritans. 4 

The uncertainty surrounding the background of the Samaritan can cause confusion 
and even opposition amongst people who have experienced generational trauma and 
identify themselves as the true covenant people. Regardless of which theory we land on, 
we can see how either theory would cause conflict with other Jewish people. The 
Samaritans were viewed as counterfeit due to either being appropriators of the religion 
and culture by coming into a region and taking it over or having the remnant who 
remained be influenced by those who went into the region from other countries. Either 
way, this would cause tension for centuries to come between the Jews and the 
Samaritans. 

The uncertainty surrounding the background of the Samaritan can cause confusion 
and even opposition amongst people who have experienced generational trauma and 
identify themselves as the true covenant people. Regardless of which theory we land on, 
we can see how either theory would cause conflict with other Jewish people. The 
Samaritans were viewed as counterfeit due to either being appropriators of religion and 
culture by coming into a region and taking it over or having the remnant who remained 
be influenced by those who came into the region from other countries. Either way, this 
would cause tension for centuries to come between the Jews and the Samaritans. 


This tension was alluded to when Jesus and the Samaritan have their dialogue 


specifically in verse nine that’s says, “The Samaritan woman said to him, ‘How is it that 


'4 Magnar Kartveit, The Origin of the Samaritans (Leiden, UK: Brill, 2009), 351, 
https://doi.org/10.1163/ej.9789004178199.i-406. 
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you, a Jew, ask a drink of me, a woman of Samaria?’ (Jews do not share things in 
common with Samaritans, NRSV).” The Samaritan woman is cognizant of the hostility 
that is evident between the Samaritans and the Jews. In fact, Jesus is also cognizant of the 
hostility between the Samaritans and the Jews, but Jesus would use the hostility that the 
Jews had towards the Samaritans to show them the Samaritans value and the Jews 
callousness. In Jesus’s ministry, He would often reference the Samaritans and Samaria. 
One example is in Luke 10:30-37 where Jesus tells the story of the Good Samaritan. In 
this story Jesus tells of a man who is left for dead after a robbery while traveling from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. While this man is laying on the side of the road clinging to life, a 
priest and a Levite see the man in bad shape and walk by him without offering aid. 
Finally, a Samaritan man sees the ailing man and offers him help and takes him to an inn 
to make sure that he is nursed back to health. Jesus does this to show the Jewish audience 
that despite their racism, the humanity, and empathy of the Samaritans. Jesus once again 
speaks to the importance of Samaria and the Samaritans themselves when giving His 
disciples instructions on receiving the Holy Spirit and where they should go in Acts 1:8.!° 
Jesus understood the significance and the importance of the Samaritans despite how they 
were marginalized and viewed. 

The Samaritans were partly marginalized as a result of the way that they 
worshiped. As previously stated, the Samaritans were in an area that was inhabited with 
people from various nations. As a result, the people from these nations brought in their 


pagan religions, cultures, and practices. We should also consider that those Jews who 


'S «But you will receive power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you; and you will be my 
witnesses in Jerusalem, in all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends of the earth”’(NRSV). 
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were returning from exile probably returned with some of these pagan practices. With all 
of this being taken into consideration, we can begin to understand why the Samaritans 
had their own temple as well as their own Pentateuch.'° This put a bitter taste within the 
mouths of the Jews, as this bitter taste resulted in years of hatred that turned into 
marginalization of the Samaritans and segregation from the Samaritans. I believe that this 
hatred that the Samaritans experienced from the Jews only made stronger their religious 
experience. Their religious experience formed their ethnic and cultural identity. We see 
this within the conversation that the Samaritan woman has with Jesus. In verse twelve, 
the woman references her ancestry by speaking on the well where she and Jesus meet.!” 
Later, in verse twenty, the woman references her ancestors once again, this time pointing 
to the mountain they are on and its significance in terms of worship.'* Levine shows us 
that the woman’s emphasis on her ancestry shows how important this connection is to her 
and the Samaritan people to the point where she represents the entire Samaritan people. 
Webster says, “Another factor that tips the balance towards the consideration of the 
Samaritan woman as adulterous is that the Samaritan woman represents the nation of 
Samaritans as a whole, and this nation is regarded by the prophets as adulterous.”!” 


Often, when a group of marginalized people have been oppressed, they rally 


amongst themselves around a philosophy that uplifts them as an entire community. For 


6 Menachem Mor and Friedrich V. Reiterer, eds, Samaritans - Past and Present: Current Studies 
(Boston, MA: DeGruyter, Inc., 2010), 9, ProQuest Ebook Central. 


7“Are you greater than our ancestor Jacob, who gave us the well, and with his sons and his flocks 
drank from it?” (NRSV). 


8 “Our ancestors worshiped on this mountain, but you say that the place where people must 
worship is in Jerusalem” (NRSV). 


° Webster, “Transcending Alterity,” 134. 
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example, in the 1960s, when African Americans were experiencing legalized racism and 
white supremacist violence, there was a group of individuals who grew tired of being 
oppressed and being passive in obtaining their freedom. As a result, the philosophy of 
Black Power was born to uplift and empower a community of people for liberation to 
occur. Kwame Ture, who was formerly known as Stokely Carmichael and Charles 
Hamilton, describes Black Power by stating, “The concept of Black Power rest on a 
fundamental premise. Before a group can enter the open society, it must first close ranks. 
By this we mean that group solidarity is necessary before a group can operate effectively 
from a bargaining position of strength in a pluralistic society.””° 

We see the Black Power philosophy at work with the Samaritan people. The 
Samaritan people have closed ranks amongst themselves through their religious practices 
and how they view themselves ethnically. They have closed ranks and planted their 
proverbial flag on landmarks such as Mt. Gerizim and Jacob’s Well, as well as their 
religious practices with the temple and their own Pentateuch. The risk that comes with 
that is that when you wrap your mind and identity around thought and philosophy, that 
philosophy becomes an idol. This is what we see happening with the Samaritan people. 
The Samaritans have been entangled in an idea as a result of the trauma they have 
experienced for centuries; they had to establish an identity for themselves, and that 
identity in itself has become an idol for them. I believe this is what we are seeing 
happening with the Samaritan woman. Remember, the Samaritan woman not only 


represents herself during her encounter with Jesus, but she also represents the Samaritan 


people. 


20 Kwame Ture and Charles V. Hamilton, Black Power: The Politics of Liberation in 
America (New York, NY: Random House, 1992), 44. 
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When the Samaritan woman and Jesus are conversing specifically between verses 
twenty and twenty-four, we see how the Samaritan woman clings to her ethnicity and the 
history of her people. However, Jesus helps to open her eyes to see the truth. Jesus 
reveals to her what she and her people have been missing. The issue with idolatry is that 
what we give our allegiance, energy, and attention can release us from our burdens 
because there is no sacrifice of self. Idolatry looks to comfort you by appealing to your 
desires as a form of self-medication. What Jesus does in this instance is that He reveals 
Himself to her as Someone who goes beyond her desires and even challenges her 
mindset. In verse twenty-two, Jesus tells the woman that she/they worship what they do 
not know, but the Jews worship what they do know because salvation comes from the 
Jews. The word know deals with knowledge that is beyond a surface understanding.”! 
This knowledge can only come through experience, and with that experience comes 
greater intimacy. Jesus is saying they can not know what they have been worshipping 
because what they worship does not have the power to know them intimately. The 
woman's testimony in verse thirty-nine is vital when she tells the community, "He told 
me everything that I have ever done" (NRSV). The only way for this intimate transaction 
to take place is by being in a relationship with someone who can reciprocate the intimacy. 

This is where we see the perspective of Jesus come into play. What we need to 
ask about this entire scene is what this encounter adds to the overall message of John's 
Gospel. As mentioned earlier in this discussion, John's intention within his Gospel is to 
show that Jesus is the Son of God and God in the flesh. John, in the beginning of his 


Gospel extensively lays his argument by dealing with the preexistence and incarnation of 


21 “G1492 - Eido - Strong’s Greek Lexicon (Kjv),” Blue Letter Bible, 
https://www.blueletterbible.org/lexicon/g1492/kjv/tr/0-1/. 
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Jesus. John follows this theme throughout his Gospel by not shying away from the 


identity of Jesus but by including events that reveal the identity of Jesus. Stibbe speaks to 
this in his work by expressing, “John's Gospel is a story which stresses that the invisible, 
eternal and transcendent God has made himself accessible to us in Jesus Christ””” This 
pericope reveals who Jesus is in verse forty-two that says, ““They said to the woman, ‘It 
is no longer because of what you said that we believe, for we have heard for ourselves, 
and we know that this is truly the Savior of the world”’ (NRSV). 

This verse encapsulates Jesus's Messianic purpose. Earlier in Jesus's conversation 
with the woman, Jesus gives the woman insight into her life that no one else has. This 
insight leads the woman to proclaim that Jesus is a prophet (Jn. 4:19). As their 
conversation continues, Jesus addresses her spiritual needs. The woman's curiosity comes 
into the equation as she speaks of the Messiah in verse twenty-five.”* Stibbe shows us 
that the language that Jesus uses speaks to His divinity by stating: 

We have been warned in John's prologue that Jesus is the Word of God, that he is 

the embodiment of the divine voice. The language that he speaks in the Gospel is 

therefore crucial, a reflection in speech of the mystery of his nature. The highly 
metaphorical language that he utters unites matter and spirit, as one would expect 
from a deity. The cryptic discourses he uses speak of his knowledge, of divine 
mysteries, shared with the Father before the creation of the world.” 

As referenced before, John’s Gospel is distinct from the Synoptic Gospels 


because Jesus does not try to hide His identity. Jesus makes Himself known to those 


whom He encounters. Jesus does this by revealing His identity in verse twenty-six by 


22 M.W.G. Stibbe, “The Elusive Christ: A New Reading of the Fourth Gospel,” Journal for the 
Study of the New Testament 14, no. 44 (October 1991): 36, https://doi.org/10.1177/0142064x9101404402. 


3 “The woman said to him, ‘I know that Messiah is coming’ (who is called Christ). ‘When he 
comes, he will proclaim all things to us’” (NRSV). 


24 M.W.G. Stibbe, “The Elusive Christ: A New Reading of the Fourth Gospel,” 36. 
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stating “I am He, the one who is speaking to you” (NRSV). Jesus's revealing His identity 


satisfies the woman's curiosity as she no longer has to search and wait for the Messiah 
because He is sitting right before her. Lewis expresses this thought with the following 
assertion, 
The woman’s response to Jesus’ injunctions about worship names another partial 
truth—he could be the Messiah. She has moved to another level of understanding 
of who Jesus is. At the same time, Jesus is the Messiah, but there is more to the 
story. That there is more to Jesus, more to know and understand about him then 
anticipates Jesus’ rejoinder. Jesus’ reply to the woman’s belief in the Messiah is 
the first ‘I AM’ statement in the narrative.” 
The idea of the Messiah is one that has been fantasized about for centuries. The 
Messianic idea is defined as: 
When the idea first arises in Jewish belief as the notion of an anointed scion of the 
Davidic dynasty who will be assigned by God at the end of history, the idea of the 
messianic ruler or king carries with it certain features. It is the idea of a personal 
appointment, made by God, of a special individual to occupy a political role in the 
course of the reestablishment of a Jewish state in the ancient Land of Israel. And 
it is also the idea of an end to history; the reestablished Jewish kingdom 
constitutes an ultimate redemption of the Jewish people and of humankind under 
Jewish rule.*° 
What intrigues me about Jesus is that first, Jesus reconstructs the idea of who the 
Messiah is. This is first seen in how Jesus comes to the woman. We see Jesus coming to 
the woman first out of necessity, as evidenced in verse four.”’ I see this as a complete 
reversal of the Messiah. The Messiah was considered someone of authority and royalty 


who did not make Himself available to everyone. It was uncommon for royalty to be 


amongst those not considered within the same class. For a person of their stature to 


25 Lewis, John, 62. 


6 Michael L. Morgan and Steven Weitzman, eds., Rethinking the Messianic Idea in Judaism 
(Bloomington, IL: Indiana University Press, 2014), 4, ProQuest Ebook Central. 


°7 “But he had to go through Samaria” (NRSV). 
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associate with “the other” was undignified. Jesus breaks the ideation of the Messiah by 
making Himself available out of necessity. 

I believe that we see the hypostatic union at work here, which John elevates in the 
first chapter of his Gospel. The hypostatic union refers to the dual natures of Jesus, where 
He is fully human and fully divine. In this instance, we see the human nature of Jesus at 
work as He shows a human element in this encounter. As mentioned earlier, there was 
tremendous hostility between the Samaritans and the Jews, to the point where the Jews 
would avoid the Samaritans at all costs. This is evident in how Lewis describes the extent 
to which the Jews avoided the Samaritans: 

A casual glance at a map of ancient Palestine or a rudimentary knowledge of 

Palestinian geography reveals that it is not, geographically speaking, necessary to 

go through Samaria when traveling from Judea to Galilee. In fact, a Jew would 

most certainly not journey through Samaria because of the risk of coming in 
contact with Samaritans. As a result, Jews traveling between Judea and Galilee 
would cross over the Jordan River and go up the other side to Galilee.””* 

Here, we see how Jesus looks to break down the human barrier between the 
Samaritans and Jews. As John mentioned, Jesus was in the beginning, and part of the 
intention of creation regarding humanity was connection and relationship. Jesus is 
cognizant of the need for human relationships. This horizontal beam of the cross 
empowers us to reach across humanity to lift each other up. Jesus did this in His 
encounter with the woman at the well. Jesus intentionally reaches out to those who have 
been overlooked and left out. 

This encounter also has a salvific need as Jesus reveals Himself to the woman. 


Jesus makes Himself available by going into an area considered off-limits to His people. 


This in itself is a metaphor for the incarnation. In order to redeem humanity back to God, 


8 Lewis, John, 53. 
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God had to make Himself available to humanity. God could not just reverse the curse of 


sin because sin has a penalty or debt that must be paid by the person who committed it. 
So, as much in God’s love that God wanted to reverse the curse of sin, God could not 
because God did not sin. This caused God to come into our world as a man to take on the 
penalty of sin, while at the same time, God was redeeming humanity from the penalty of 
sin. 

This thought is what the theologian Anselm of Canterbury penned as Cur Deus 
Homo which is transliterated in Latin as Why God Became a Man. Anselm argues that, 
“The work of Christ is to repair the breach that human sin introduced into the relationship 
between God and humanity. Anselm argues in Cur Deus Homo that this work can be 
accomplished only by a God-man: one person in two natures, fully divine and fully 
human.””? This is evident in the first chapter of John’s Gospel when he touches on the 
preexistence and incarnation of Jesus. John then brings this full circle in John 3:16 to 
show us that because of God’s love, God came into our world to meet us where we are to 
save us so that we can have everlasting life. John keeps this same theme as he shows 
Jesus coming into the world of the Samaritans to reconcile them. Lewis points this out to 
us by conveying, “That Jesus ‘had to’ go through Samaria is better translated ‘it was 
necessary for him’ to go through Samaria. The detail is not a geographical but a 
theological necessity. That Jesus must travel through Samaria is stipulated by John 3:16, 


‘For God so loved the world.’””° 


° Sandra, Visser, and Thomas Williams, Anselm (New York, NY: Oxford University Press USA, 
2008), 213, ProQuest Ebook Central. 
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Jesus coming to Samaria was an invitation to marginalized people who were 
welcomed. As a result of Jesus extending this invitation, the Samaritans embrace who 
Jesus is and what Jesus has to offer. If we look at verses forty through forty-two, we see 


this play out.*! 


This encounter speaks about the importance of reaching out to 
marginalized people and shows how Jesus’s mission is universal. As Jesus said, 
“salvation is from the Jews.” but it was not exclusive to the Jews. Jesus wants humanity 
to be in covenant and share in the covenant blessing. This is profoundly expressed in 
Neyrey’s work: 
This gospel, moreover, formally proclaims Jesus as available to Jews, Greeks and 
Romans (12.20, 32; 19.20). This editorial thrust, moreover, resembles the 
traditions in the Synoptic Gospels about the impartiality of God's blessings to all 
peoples and their inclusion in the covenant community, for example, the 
Syrophoenician woman (Mk 7.24-30; cf. Mt. 15.21-28) and the commission to 
make disciples of all nations (Mt. 28.19).°? 
This is reminiscent of what the Apostle Paul argues in Romans 11:11-24 where he 
describes the Gentiles as being grafted into the covenant family while also not replacing 
the Jews. This is what Jesus did with the Samaritans. Jesus made Himself available to the 


Samaritans to graft them in while not excluding the Jews. As a result, the Samaritans got 


to experience the truth of God’s love that was waiting for them, all because Jesus showed 


up. 


31 “So when the Samaritans came to him, they asked him to stay with them; and he stayed there 
two days. And many more believed because of his word. They said to the woman, ‘It is no longer because 
of what you said that we believe, for we have heard for ourselves, and we know that this is truly the Savior 
of the world” (NRSV). 


3? Neyrey, “What’s Wrong With This Picture?,” 118. 
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Conclusion 


There is a personal correlation between this text and my doctoral project. At the 
time of this discussion, I am currently working on planting a church. The name of my 
church plant is called The Living Church. The vision of The Living Church is to have the 
truth of God’s love be lived out within the lives of all people. This is rooted in walking in 
an authentic relationship with God and people. As I began to share the vision and the 
mission with people around the city, people became interested in what we were building. 
They wanted to connect with us to help build and launch the church. As we began to 
connect with people, build relationships, and partner with each other, we shared stories 
about their faith journey with them. 

Two common issues were raised with us. The first issue dealt with people who 
grew up in a traditional church environment. People who grew up in those environments 
voiced how they encountered Christianity, which stressed traditionalism and legalism 
rather than emphasizing an evolving relationship with Jesus Christ. When they 
encountered various circumstances in life, they felt like they did not have the tools to 
overcome them. Additionally, as they began to live out their faith, it became hard for 
them because they seemed out of touch. There was a missing component that made them 
able to connect in their community. The second issue was some people who came from a 
"multi-ethnic" or "multi-cultural" church that did not make space for them, specifically 
African Americans. For so long, they felt like another face in the crowd or a prop for the 
church's social media pages to show the church's diversity but did not honor their 


ethnicity. 


of 
This became apparent in 2020 after the deaths of George Floyd, Ahmaud Arbery, 


and Breonna Taylor and the demonstrations and uprisings that occurred afterwards. Many 
of these ministries did not know how to address these issues properly. In some cases, 
these churches made sugar coated statements, or felt like they had to pick a side because 
the majority of their members did not have to deal with systemic racism. This left many 
of the African American members in limbo as they wrestled with staying at their current 
church or going to a church with people that looked like them. In some cases, this 
resulted in some people looking outside of the Church for a spirituality that speaks to 
their ethnic identity. 

Hearing these stories, my mind began to go to John chapter four. The woman in 
this chapter represents these stories. First, she is a marginalized human being. She is 
marginalized because of her gender as a woman and then marginalized because of her 
ethnicity as a Samaritan. This has caused her to be looked over by those outside her 
community and even those within her community. Secondly, we see that there is a 
spirituality rooted in her ethnicity. Her ancestors were addressed often during her 
conversation with Jesus, and we see what that means to her and the Samaritan people. It 
is essential to have a knowledge and sense of self and to be proud of your heritage. The 
issue that is raised is when your ethnicity becomes an idol and steers you off track from 
walking in an authentic relationship with Jesus Christ. Lastly, we see her impact on her 
community after her transformative encounter with Jesus. We do not have the complete 
details of what she did in her community. However, we know that it was compelling 


enough to have the community see a difference in her life. The community saw her leave 
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to go to the healthy one-way. However, when she returned to the community, she was 


different. 

This has prompted me to use this text as a foundational piece for my doctoral 
project. For this project, I want to explore a practical and relevant framework of 
evangelism. This text shows us that evangelism has to be personal, communal, and 


spiritual in order to be effective. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

The NPR article entitled “Great Migration: The African American Exodus North” 
described the Great Migration by saying, “Between 1915 and 1970, more than six million 
African Americans moved out of the South to cities across the Northeast, Midwest and 
West.””! In her book The Warmth of Other Suns: The Epic Story of America's Great 
Migration, Isabel Wilkerson reveals the importance of the Great Migration. The 
summation of her thought related to this historical event was that it elevated the identity 
of the millions of African Americans who migrated while also elevating the relevance of 
the cities where they resided. Being in the Jim Crow South during that time, African 
Americans had to endure living in a society that aimed to diminish their humanity and 
self-worth. They were relegated to minuscule jobs and often cheated out of fair wages, 
especially as sharecroppers and the opportunity for a better way of living was scarce or 
non-existent in the South. Many cities outside of the southern United States presented 


better opportunities for southern African Americans, whether through education or 


' NPR Authors, “Great Migration: The African-American Exodus North,” NPR, 
https://www.npr.org/templates/story/story.php?storyld=129827444. 
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gainful employment. These opportunities helped to make the American Dream more of a 
possible reality.” 

Wilkerson gives us a glimpse into what happened to the cities that were impacted 
by the Great Migration by stating: 

Its imprint is everywhere in urban life. The configuration of the cities as we know 

them, the social geography of black and white neighborhoods, the spread of the 

housing projects as well as the rise of a well-scrubbed black middle class, along 
with the alternating waves of white flight and suburbanization—all of these grew, 
directly or indirectly, from the response of everyone touched by the Great 

Migration.”? 

The Great Migration was probably the subtlest era of history that this country has 
ever seen. It was subtle for several reasons. The first reason was that the migration of 
African Americans to other parts of the country did not happen in one fell swoop. 
However, a slow, steady snowball effect saw its impact for nearly four decades. As 
African Americans moved out of the South, the South began to see how their economy 
and socio-political climate slowly shifted. As those who held economic and socio- 
political power began to see what they held so dear slipped out of their hands, they then 
needed to make changes to compete with the other regions of the country to keep the 
services and even submission of African Americans. 

Secondly, as the Great Migration took place, the country was transforming. New 
political, social, or religious ideologies were coming to the forefront. The United States 


was engaged in World War I in 1917, two years after the Great Migration started—an 


epidemic ravaging the country known as the 1918 influenza epidemic that altered how 


? Isabel Wilkerson, The Warmth of Other Suns: The Epic Story of America’s Great Migration 
(New York, NY: Vintage Books, 2010), 9-10, ProQuest Ebook Central. 


3 Wilkerson, The Warmth of Other Suns, 23. 
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people lived their lives. The 1920s, known as the Roaring Twenties, was an age of 
enlightenment, especially for African Americans, as we saw great thinkers, artists, and 
leaders come of age, specifically when looking at the Harlem Renaissance. All this would 
happen before two of the most devastating economic events in United States history 
occurred: the 1929 stock market crash and the Great Depression that began that same 
year. These events happened during the time of the Great Migration, which would cause 
an era like this to go unnoticed. We will look at the Great Migration between 1915 and 
1922 for our targeted timeframe. This chapter will examine the impact of the Great 
Migration on the country’s climate, African American culture, and the Church, 
specifically the Black church, between 1915 and 1922. By looking at these three aspects 
of the Great Migration, we will see how unique identity is critical to transforming this 


world, which is pivotal to the overall theme of this project. 


The Climate of the Country 

The Great Migration of southern African Americans to the northern cities in the 
United States came at a very pivotal time in the life of this country. If we look at 1915 as 
the year when the Great Migration started, then this event took place fifty-two years after 
President Abraham Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation as an executive order 
that freed more than four million enslaved Africans and those of African descent. Fifty 
years after the Thirteenth Amendment of the Constitution was enacted, which abolished 


slavery within the United States, and fifty years after the conclusion of the Civil War. 
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This was also thirty-eight years after the end of Reconstruction and the Compromise of 
1877.4 

The Compromise of 1877 resulted from one of the most controversial presidential 
elections in this nation’s history, between the Governor of New York, Samuel Tilden, and 
the eventual winner, the Governor of Ohio, Rutherford Hayes. Governor Tilden won the 
popular vote and was leading in the electoral college, with the states of Florida, 
Louisiana, Oregon, and South Carolina undecided, as the Republican party claimed the 
states for Hayes, and the Democratic party claimed the states for Tilden. A compromise 
was made to resolve the winner of the presidential election. This compromise included 
the Democrats conceding the undecided states to the Republicans, resulting in Hayes 
being elected the President of the United States in exchange for withdrawing all federal 
troops from the South. This would signal the end of Reconstruction, as federal troops 
were in the South to help put the pieces of the South back together under Reconstruction. 
However, they served as a reminder to Southerners of their defeat in the Civil War. 
Federal troops also served as a means of protection for African Americans in the South as 
they began to adjust to a new normal of freedom and other rights and liberties. When 
federal troops left the South because of the compromise, this would result in African 
Americans being subjected to white supremacist terrorism. 

The shift in the South left a bitter taste in the mouths of many Southern Whites. 
As African Americans began to enjoy their new liberties, which included the abolishment 
of slavery and their engagement and inclusion within the economic and political arenas, 


Southern Whites began to feel threatened by the new opportunities presented to African 


4C. Vann Woodward, Reunion and Reaction: The Compromise of 1877 and the End of 
Reconstruction (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, Inc, 1991), 169-173, ProQuest Ebook Central. 
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Americans. What the Compromise of 1877 did was allow Southern Whites to, in a sense, 
remind African Americans of the adage, “The more things change, the more they stay the 
same.” With the federal troops being removed from the South as part of the compromise, 
this was the time for Southern Whites to reestablish power through violence. 

Dr. Kidada Williams, the Associate Professor of African American and American 
History at Wayne State University in Detroit, Michigan, speaks to this in her book, They 
Left Great Marks on Me: African American Testimonies of Racial Violence from 
Emancipation to World War I by stating, “Their resolve to subvert progressive initiatives 
for advancing black people’s civil and political rights generated organized violence 
against black people. By publicly terrorizing, killing off, and attacking blacks in the 
political arena, conservative whites fostered a culture of terror.”° Violence, including the 
bombing and burning of homes, mob violence, and lynching, would give way to 
essentially white supremacist violence going unchecked. With the emergence of the Ku 
Klux Klan, white supremacist violence was emboldened. It became a regular tool used to 
create a climate of intimidation to set the South back in order. Williams shows this by 
saying, “In sum, the Klan was a powerful umbrella under which white Democrats, 
working on a number of economic, political, and social levels, terrorized and policed 
black enclaves. The sanctuary offered by the Klan emboldened whites to terrorize black 


people at will and to kill them.’ 


5Kidada E. Williams, They Left Great Marks on Me: African American Testimonies of Racial 
Violence from Emancipation to World War I (New York, NY: University Press, 2012), 29, ProQuest Ebook 
Central. 
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With the reign of terror happening in the South, as white supremacist violence 


went without consequences for decades, African Americans in the South felt unsafe. 
Their safety would become their priority if they wanted to live a flourishing life within 
the “land of opportunity.” White supremacist violence, mixed with Jim Crow laws, made 
the South a place that did not give African Americans reasons to stay. This would prompt 
many African Americans to seek greener pastures beyond the southern United States. 
Wilkerson emphasizes this: 

In the ensuing decades, a continuous trickle of brave souls chanced an 

unguaranteed existence in the unknown cities of the North. The trickle became a 

stream after Jim Crow laws closed in on blacks in the South in the 1890s. During 

the first decade of the twentieth century, some 194,000 blacks left the coastal and 
border states of the South and settled in relative anonymity in the colored quarters 
of primarily northeastern cities, such as Harlem in New York and in North 

Philadelphia.’ 

Although their safety was justifiable for many African Americans to migrate from 
the South, it was not the only factor. As World War I began, northern states within the 
country presented opportunities for labor as increased production was needed to help in 
the war efforts, and other industries lacked sufficient labor. Before the war, industries 
within the North relied on European immigrants to supply the labor needed to help 
produce the goods and services required to help grow the economy. Once World War I 
began, Wilkerson records that from 1914 to 1918, immigration dropped 90% from 
1,218,480 to 110,618.° This would create a new opportunity for African Americans in the 


South who were being terrorized by post-Reconstruction violence, Jim Crow, and the 


lack of economic opportunities to create a new life for themselves and their families in 


7 Wilkerson, The Warmth of Other Suns, 166. 
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the north. Northern states would capitalize on this sentiment and actively recruit African 
Americans to the north. As the North would actively recruit and engage Southern African 
Americans, the Southern economy and status quo would feel its effects.” 

With the migration of African Americans from the South to the North in the 
United States, this country found itself at another critical point in history. World War I 
would begin on July 28, 1914, but America’s official entrance into the World War would 
not happen until April 1917. The United States avoided conflict for nearly two years and 
maintained a neutral position during the war. An anti-war sentiment grew within the 
country, and Woodrow Wilson ran his presidential campaign around anti-war, as the 
slogan for his presidential campaign was “He Kept Us Out of War.”!? The World War 
presented an opportunity for African Americans, not just for new job opportunities in 
northern cities, as discussed earlier. However, the war allowed African Americans to 
show their loyalty to a country that did not value their humanity. 

Many African Americans believed that supporting the country during World War 
I, as it pertains to serving in the armed forces, would make this country examine itself 
and make a country where equality for African Americans was a reality and not just 
words on paper. One of the most prominent voices within the African American 
community is W.E.B. Du Bois. He believed “African Americans should close ranks 


behind the war effort.”'! This would cause other African Americans to develop the 


° Wilkerson, The Warmth of Other Suns, 167-170. 
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ideology that our dedication to this effort on behalf of the country would generate new 
and meaningful change in the lives of all African Americans.'? While this mindset 
amongst African American leaders and service members specifically seemed reasonable, 
it was nothing more than a pipedream. 

When African Americans enlisted in the armed forces for World War I, they were 
met with the same bigotry and hatred while wearing the uniform as they did as civilians 
back home, even to the point of the United States Military spreading propaganda to its 
allies concerning the treatment of African American servicemen.'° The experience that 
African American service members had in World War I served as an awakening for them 
once they returned home to the States after the war was over. There was a realization that 
there needed to be a change of direction in how African Americans took responsibility for 
their lives in this country. One of the reasons for this change of direction was evident 
when the country once again had to deal with a critical event that would alter the way of 
life for many people. 

As World War I was in its final stages in 1918, another global conflict emerged in 
the form of the 1918 influenza pandemic. The negativity that this pandemic brought 
regarding illnesses, isolation, deaths, and a new way of living presented African 
Americans with another opportunity to be recognized in this country. There were various 
misnomers and stereotypes about African American hygiene and their susceptibility to 


contracting influenza. Much of this belief was propagated first by the racist belief that 


2 Arthur E Barbeau and Henri Florette, The Unknown Soldiers: African-American Troops in 
World War I (New York, NY: Da Capo Press, 1996), 170. 
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African Americans were more prone to illness due to being genetically inferior to their 
Caucasian counterparts. 

In 1896, Frederick L. Hoffman presented a report entitled Race Traits and 
Tendencies of the American Negro. He argued that the excessive mortality rates among 
African Americans had nothing to do with the social conditions in which they lived but 
were attributed to “race traits and tendencies.”'* W.E.B. Du Bois would counter this 
belief by pointing out how the social conditions of African Americans living in this 
country greatly impacted the health and wellness of African Americans.'° Gamble points 
this out by stating, “Du Bois agreed that black people had higher rates than white people 
for some diseases, including tuberculosis, pneumonia, and infant mortality. However, he 
contended these disparities reflected social conditions, not racial susceptibilities.” Du 
Bois demonstrated with his counterargument the importance of African Americans 
defending themselves by telling their own stories and creating lanes within this country. 
This is what the pandemic did essentially for African Americans across the country. 
Whether it was through establishing organizations and programs that dealt with health 
disparities due to systemic racism and social inequities or creating media outlets that gave 
Black lives a voice, somehow, African Americans showed how intentional they were 
when it came to creating a better life for themselves.'° This mindset of better would lead 
to an era within the Great Migration that would revolutionize African American life and 


culture forever. 


'4 Vanessa Northington Gamble, “‘There Wasn’t a Lot of Comforts in Those Days:’ African 
Americans, Public Health, and the 1918 Influenza Epidemic,” Public Health Reports 125, no. 3 (2010): 
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The Impact on African American Culture 

The Great Migration allowed African Americans to restart their lives in this 
country and attempt to obtain the American dream that seemed so elusive. We saw this 
take form in not only the economic and occupational opportunities that seemed to arise in 
northern states but also within the sphere of serving this country during World War I. The 
dream for African Americans was not relegated to wealth and prosperity but dealt with 
respect and dignity. African Americans have been without a voice since arriving in this 
country due to being trafficked here during the transatlantic slave trade. African 
Americans would be very cognizant of defining who they are and controlling the 
narrative that speaks to their existence. This would be evident in how the media was 
used. The media is supposed to be a source of truth for people to use to help navigate our 
world. However, the issue with the media is that instead of being a source of truth, the 
media can manipulate and distort the truth. For decades, African Americans have been 
caricatured in the media with stereotypes that either portrayed African American men as 
sexual predators and African Americans in general as inferior and subservient human 
beings, as seen in D.W. Griffith’s 1915 film The Birth of a Nation." As a result, African 
Americans would be more deliberate in taking ownership of their lives in this country and 
how their stories were being told. 

This would cause the African American media to come to the scene in this effort. 


Part of this was evident during the 1918 influenza pandemic, as African Americans used 
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their media to inform their communities and those outside their communities about what 
was happening during the pandemic. Gamble lifts this with this statement, 


In 1918, mainstream newspapers rarely covered black life and when they did, they 
frequently reinforced racist stereotypes about black people. It was left for black 
newspapers to provide African Americans with “visibility and a voice.” These 
newspapers dispensed news about events in black communities, chronicled the 
achievements of African Americans, articulated black concerns, and attacked 
racial inequities.'® 


As African Americans’ conditions were seen as unimportant to the rest of the 
country, the power of the media was used to convey our needs. This was evident in part 
of African American journalist Nahum Daniel Brascher’s piece in the Chicago Defender 
entitled Getting America Told, says, 

America must be told. The time is at hand for the people— all the people— to 

know the truth, and the whole truth, about our condition and our aspirations and 

our demands. ... AGAINST A SOLIDLY UNITED, GENERAL, NATIONAL, 

UNCEASING CAMPAIGN OF PUBLICITY IN ALL FIELDS AND 

DEPARTMENTS, PREJUDICE AND ITS KINDRED IMPS WILL RUN LIKE 

A SCARED HOUND. AMERICA MUST BE TOLD.'? 

Brascher’s piece summarized the mindset of all dissatisfied African Americans 
who felt they did not have a voice in this country and, therefore, were too afraid to speak 
truth to power for fear of retaliation. This was the job of the African American media. 


This responsibility came at a price as African American-owned and operated publications 


would come under scrutiny and surveillance from the U.S. Government.”° 
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This would help to birth a new era amongst African Americans as they began to 


embrace what is known as The New Negro. The Messenger was a magazine founded by 
writer Chandler Owen and civil rights activist A. Philip Randolph, that was based in New 
York City, gave a very descriptive definition of who the New Negro is. Owen and 
Randolph describe the New Negro as substantially different from the Old Negro, and they 
break the attitude of the New Negro into the three “general heads” of political, economic, 
and social. In politics, the New Negro must not be gullible and give their vote to a party 
that makes empty promises, especially around jobs. The New Negro must realize that 
there is a difference between elected and selected representation, and all representation 
must include the interests of the Negro. 

In economics, the New Negro must be involved in labor unions. The unionization 
of Negro labor not only helps to legitimize their labor but also gives them a voice and 
presence when facing issues within various industries. Also, the Negro must be paid and 
treated equally as their white counterparts, not being cheated on consuming goods and 
services. Lastly, the New Negro must advocate for and excel in education when looking 
at the social head. Education must be viewed as a means to progress in society. Also, the 
New Negro must defend his/herself. No longer will the New Negro be passive and timid 
regarding their safety and well-being, as was the case for the Old Negro. Self-defense is 
essential to existence in this world.”! The New Negro gave way for African Americans to 
embrace a new life awaiting them to be unashamed of their identity and demand equality 
in this country. The New Negro helped to foster a form of expression that would 


influence African Americans around the country and the rest of the world. 


>! Jeffrey B Ferguson, The Harlem Renaissance: A Brief History with Documents (Boston, MA: 
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This form of expression came in none other than the Harlem Renaissance. The 
Harlem Renaissance served as a Great Awakening for African Americans, producing 
some of the greatest thinkers, artists, businesses, and leaders the world has ever known. 
Harlem became what is known as the “Negro capital,” James Weldon Johnson described 
Harlem by saying, 

Harlem was wild and exotic but also wonderful. Harlem is today the Negro 

metropolis and as such is everywhere known. Throughout coloured America 

Harlem is the recognized Negro capital. Indeed, it is the Mecca for the sightseer, 

the pleasure-seeker, the curious, the adventurous, the enterprising, the ambitious, 

and the talented of the entire Negro world.” 

Harlem, New York, was a substantial benefactor of the Great Migration. The 
misnomer concerning many African Americans and their migration northward was that 
they left the rural South for the rural North, which was not the case. As industries began 
to bloom, especially around World War I, there was a significant need in major cities. 
New York saw a significant need, especially since immigrants were not coming over 
from Europe like they were in years past pre-World War I, which led to an increase in 
African Americans migrating to New York. However, especially taking up residence in 
Harlem. Gregory shows us how this migration played out in the media, 

War-era ‘Negro Influx’ stories in the white press and the Promised Land crusade 

in the Defender started the change. Americans contemplated for the first time the 

issue of large numbers of black people outside the South and inside the cities. The 
1920s deepened that awareness. In new rounds of newspaper coverage and in 
several different popular media, stories about the black diaspora continued, 


altering somewhat the images of the migrants while fixating with special intensity 
on the phenomenon of the black urban community.”? 
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Even before the war, Harlem was beginning to see more and more African 
Americans migrate into the area. One of the significant contributors to this was a man by 
the name of Philip A. Payton Jr. Philip Payton was an African American real estate 
mogul who, at the turn of the century, began to stake his claim in the real estate market in 
New York City, but more specifically Harlem. Payton’s first major real estate opportunity 
was not necessarily something he sought. During a dispute between two landlords, one 
landlord turned over the building to Payton as a means of payback to the other landlord. 
Payton used the building to rent out to African American tenants, which became a 
success. Payton would then use that opportunity as a foundation for his business. Payton 
founded the Afro-American Realty Company and used this enterprise to turn Harlem into 
what it would become known for. Payton’s entrepreneurial mindset was rooted in helping 
solve the existing racial problems. He worked with African American investors to inspire 
them to help his business create wealth for themselves while creating a haven for them in 
Harlem. 

Afro-American Realty was operating two dozen buildings in Harlem, which 
helped to make the area a place for African Americans and immigrants from the 
Caribbean. When his Afro-American Realty company ended, Payton would go on to 
broker more deals that would create more opportunities in Harlem. At the end of his life, 
he closed on a deal that acquired him six apartment buildings worth an astonishing one 


million dollars. Payton was known as the “father of Harlem” due to his efforts in making 
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Harlem what it is known for as the epicenter of Black life in New York and America 


during that time.”4 

Payton being an example of the New Negro would encourage others in Harlem to 
take on the same mindset. The Harlem Renaissance would become the hub of Black 
cultural expression. This expression would range from the performing and visual arts, 
literature, business, and even civil rights. What made the genius of the Harlem 
Renaissance so captivating was that, somehow, it was rooted within civil rights as a result 
of the African American experience in this country. For example, the Harlem 
Renaissance produced minds such as Claude McKay, who wrote the poem “If We Must 
Die.””> McKay pens this sonnet in response to what is known as the “Red Summer,” 
where lynchings and white supremacist violence were terrorizing African Americans at a 
high level during the Summer of 1919. As the war ended, many white Americans felt 
threatened by the geographic migration and progression of African Americans across the 
country.”° McKay’s sonnet was viewed as a cry of defiance and self-defense against a 
system and country that did not protect Black bodies. McKay’s creativity in this sonnet 
personified the New Negro, which called for the need to be honored and respected. If 


death were to come to African Americans due to violence, it would not happen passively. 
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The Harlem Renaissance was not only an age of artistic enlightenment, but it also 


saw enlightenment through economics. Harlem became a booming economy filled with 
Black enterprise, both legal and illegal. Huggins describes this mixture of professionals in 
his work by expressing, 

Harlem meant still another kind of opportunity. With such a large concentration 

of Negroes it provided a market for business and professional men. Negro 

lawyers, doctors, and dentists could anticipate for the first time a large potential 
clientele. Of course, it was not easy for the professions. Negro doctors found it 
impossible to use white hospitals until the Harlem hospital was built on 135th 

Street and Lenox Avenue. Lawyers' cases with Negro clients were not the most 

rewarding, and the field was too crowded for good business. Yet there was the 

chance. Prohibition opened great possibilities for the cabaret owner, and 
prostitution, ‘numbers,’ and other gambling thrived during the 1920s.”’ 

This economy would not only provide a hub for creativity as creatives would 
flock to the places where the elite was, but would help to build a self-sustaining 
environment. This was not the case in Harlem, but it was seen in other cities impacted by 
the Great Migration. This was evident when looking at the development of what is now 
known as the King Lincoln Bronzeville neighborhood in Columbus, Ohio. Many 
American cities grew because of the Great Migration. Columbus served as a haven and a 
fresh start for many African Americans who transplanted from the South. They formed 
their neighborhood and developed their culture to speak to their identity as African 
Americans in this country. The name of the neighborhood symbolizes the identity of its 
African American citizens. This neighborhood was originally known as the “East Long 
Street Community,” as most people lived or had business on East Long Street. 


Bronzeville later became the neighborhood’s name to reflect the pride and identity of the 


people. Dr. Beverly M. Gordon chronicles this in her work, “The Soul of a City 


7 Huggins, Harlem Renaissance, 26. 
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Bronzeville: An Early African American Neighborhood in Columbus, Ohio,” by 


revealing, “This was a name coined by James Gentry, an African American writer in 
Chicago. He used the name Bronzeville when referring to an African American 
neighborhood in Chicago to include Black men and women of all shades.””* 

The Bronzeville neighborhood of Columbus met the need for quality education 
for its residents, as this was made available via The Ohio State University. They attended 
Ohio State University and prepared residents of that neighborhood to be successful 
businesspeople and create opportunities for others in their community. This was evident 
in the numerous established businesses that helped cultivate a prosperous economy 
within that neighborhood. Realtors and bank owners contributed to the economy of that 
neighborhood. Financial institutions such as Adelphi Loan and Savings Company and a 
mortgage granting company called Credential brought sustainability to the 
neighborhood.”? Other institutions began to add to the identity of the neighborhood. St. 
Paul African Methodist Episcopal Church, the first African American church in 
Columbus, and Second Baptist Church, a stop on the Underground Railroad, served as 
the community’s spiritual anchors. Gordon further displays the economic vitality of the 
community by articulating, 

By the 1920s, in the Jefferson-Garfield blocks on E. Long St., there were 10 

Black physicians, 6 dentists, 10 churches, 2 drug stores, 2 undertakers, and over 

100 African American owned homes (Himes, 1942). The Bronzeville community 


was flourishing. On Long St. and 17" the first Black hospital was erected at a cost 
of $23,000.*° 


8 Beth Jax and Beverly Gordon, “The Soul of a City, Bronzeville: An Early African American 
Neighborhood in Columbus, OH,” 2009, 1, https://cpb-us- 
w2.wpmucdn.com/u.osu.edu/dist/1/3078/files/2012/06/Beth-Jax.pdf. 

2° Jax and Gordon, “The Soul of a City Bronzeville,” 1. 
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Bronzeville would continue to thrive in other areas as well. Entertainment became a 
lucrative form of attraction for the community as what was then known as the Empress 
Theatre, the Pythian Theatre, which is now part of the King —Arts Complex, and the 
Ogden Theatre and Ballroom, which is now known as the Lincoln Theatre used to house 
legendary entertainers from the Harlem Renaissance.*! 

Another well-known African neighborhood experiencing an economic boom 
during the Great Migration was the Greenwood district neighborhood in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. The neighborhood was comprised of African American excellence that saw 
entrepreneurism. This neighborhood included banks, insurance offices, physicians, 
churches, and residential homes. It was the personification of the New Negro, as African 
Americans looked to make a better name for themselves. This did not sit well with the 
white residents in the city, as white mob violence would commence in the neighborhood 
in a two-day-long campaign filled with pillaging and murder.*” This was a constant theme 
for African Americans during the Great Migration. White supremacy looked to stifle their 
progress as they looked to improve their status in this country. As this continued, one of 
the great institutions within the African American community looked to make its 


presence known. 


3! Admin, “Our History,” The Lincoln, https://www.lincolntheatrecolumbus.com/history/. 


3? Alfred L. Brophy, Reconstructing the Dreamland: The Tulsa Riot of 1921: Race, Reparations, 
and Reconciliation (New York, NY: Oxford University Press USA - OSO, 2003),10, ProQuest Ebook 
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The Impact on the Black Church 


The Church, specifically the Black Church, has always played an integral role in 
the lives of African Americans in this country. Even dating back to the days of slavery, 
enslaved people would congregate in secret in what is known as the hush/brush harbors 
and other remote and secret locales in the middle of the night to worship, away from the 
watchful eyes of the enslavers and overseers. This would come to be known as the 
“invisible institution.” Dr. Frank Thomas and Martha Simmons, in their book Preaching 
with Sacred Fire: An Anthology of African American Preaching, from 1750 to the 
Present, define the invisible institution as being: 

Blacks participating in social and religious practices from preaching to conjuring 

to rebellion-hatching, to mourning, to moaning, to calling on Jesus... This 

invisible institution existed alongside the churches that blacks attended with 
whites and alongside the gospel that was preached by whites who advocated 
submission and docility. Later it continued to exist alongside church formed by 
blacks and for blacks that began with white preachers, and those black churches 
that were more attentive to the espousal of white social and biblical doctrines than 
they were to black liberation.** 

The Black church found herself to be a beacon for African Americans and even this 

country during changing and dark times. 

At the heart of the Black church is the voice of the Black preacher. The preacher 
stood as the mouthpiece of God whose job was to lead parishioners into salvation and to 
bring an ancient story into the everyday lives of those who attended service week in and 
week out. The preacher had to make the Scriptures come alive and meet people where 


they are for real-life application and transformation. The Great Migration brought many 


challenges for African Americans, from adapting to a new geographical location to 


33 Martha Simmons and Frank A. Thomas, Preaching with Sacred Fire: An Anthology of African 
American Preaching, from 1750 to the Present (New York, NY: W. W. Norton, 2010), 22-23. 
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dealing with racism. When these issues arose, coupled with the personal realities of the 


people, there was a consistent voice that the people looked to hear, and that was the voice 
of the preacher. The preacher served as the people’s pilot who helped them navigate each 
day, which was done through the preached word given each Sunday. This was done 
through what is known as prophetic preaching. Dr. Kenyatta Gilbert, who is the Dean at 
Howard University’s School of Divinity, defines prophetic preaching within the context 
of African American preaching as, 
As a particular dimension of African American preaching or trivocal preaching, 
prophetic Black preaching is a ministry of Christian proclamation— God- 
summoned discourse about God’s good will toward community with respect to 
divine intentionality, which draws on resources internal to Black life in the North 
American context. As a biblically informed, contextually shaped mode of 
discourse, prophetic Black preaching (1) unmasks systemic evils and deceptive 
human practices by means of moral suasion and subversive rhetoric; (2) remains 
interminably hopeful when confronted with human tragedy and communal 
despair; (3) connects the speech- act with just actions as concrete praxis to help 
people freely participate in naming their reality; and (4) carries an impulse for 
beauty in its use of language and culture.*4 
One person who exemplified prophetic preaching within the Black Church was 
Reverdy Ransom. Ransom had keen insight into the plight of African Americans during 
the Great Migration. He would find a way to weave the social issues of that time into 
Scripture that met people where they were. Ransom’s ministry would flourish at his stops 
in Springfield, Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio, and Chicago, Illinois. It was not until Ransom was 
in Chicago that people noticed that he was dealing with the impact of the Great Migration 


within a major urban context, layered with the issues of socioeconomics and race. As 


Ransom would pastor at Bethel African Methodist Episcopal Church in Chicago, he saw 


34 Kenyatta R. Gilbert, A Pursued Justice: Black Preaching from the Great Migration to Civil 
Rights (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 2016), 6, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
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the diversity that his congregation would bring in. Bethel would be home to some of the 


African American community’s elite and those who fell on hard times. Gilbert portrays 
how this was seen in Bethel’s congregation by expressing, “The congregation drew both 
the poor and privileged, but at the time, Bethel mostly attracted Black elites. While 
serving at Bethel, business, political, and educational leaders such as Clarence Darrow, 
Jane Addams, and Ida B. Wells- Barnett became Ransom’s close associates.’”> 
Regardless of where people found themselves within the social class, Ransom connected 
with them because of their shared experiences as African Americans. 

This would be done by first preaching. An example of this is found in the sermon 
entitled, “The American Tower of Babel: or, Confusion of Tongues Over the Negro.’””*° In 
this sermon, Ransom draws from the text Genesis 11:1-9 where a tower is constructed to 
reach heaven. As a result of the people’s pride, God comes and scatters the people, thus 
thwarting their efforts in constructing the tower and scattering them across the earth with 
different languages. Ransom uses this text to speak to the plight of African Americans. 
Ransom says there is confusion in the land because different people have different 
languages when it comes to the condition of African Americans, resulting in them being 
scattered in this country. 

Ransom further examines the differing opinions of Booker T. Washington and W. 
E. B. Du Bois regarding their points of view on how African Americans can make 
progress. Ransom ultimately concludes that there needs to be a common language 


centered around the foundational ministry of love and justice in Jesus Christ. Until this 


35 Gilbert, A Pursued Justice, 26. 
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country focuses on that, confusion will continue in the land. Ransom would use what he 
preached to inspire real change in the community. Ransom would establish the 
Institutional Churches and Social Settlements “to meet and serve the spiritual, moral, 
social, and industrial needs of Black people. Ransom’s ICSS in Chicago included 
‘kindergarten, cooking and sewing classes, nursery, social club, employment agency, and 
manual training classes.’ Even the famed sociologist W. E. B. Du Bois hailed Ransom’s 
experiment as the ‘most advanced step in the direction of making the church exist for the 
people rather than the people for the church at the turn of the century.’”>’ This would be 
an example of orthodoxy and orthopraxy, which is right belief and right action. 

Pastor Lacey Kirk Williams started pastoring the Olivet Baptist Church beginning 
in 1915. He was elected president of the National Baptist Convention, Inc. in 1922 and 
served faithfully until he died in 1940. As Williams pastored the oldest Black Baptist 
church in Chicago, he would see the impact of the Great Migration within his city, 
specifically within the lives of African Americans. Williams noticed how southern 
African American migrants struggled with adjusting from a southern rural to a northern 
urban context. These struggles would include becoming familiar with Chicago winters, a 
faster-paced environment compared to the South, and customs germane to living in the 
North versus the South. All of this would be intermingled with the racism that African 
Americans continued to experience regardless of locale. 

As Williams surveyed the African Americans’ social landscape during the Great 
Migration, he noticed a shift within the spiritual landscape. As the social issues of 


African Americans began to intensify, they would look for a spirituality that would 


37 Gilbert, A Pursued Justice, 43. 
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connect to their life experiences. Consequently, the rise of non-traditional religions would 


put the ethnic and racial identity square in the middle of their religion, such as the 
Moorish Science Temple.*® This would move Williams to work in a ministry he calls 
"passionately human, but no less divine." Williams is essentially saying that his church, 
along with many others, needs to embrace a theology that focuses on individuals' spiritual 
and eternal aspects and is so practical that it engages their humanity. There is no 
distinction between the sacred and the secular. However, the church's work is all sacred 
because it is a divine calling that moves outside of the four walls of the church and 
entrenches itself in what is considered to be the secular aspects of life.*? 

Another leader within the Black Church who had significant influence during the 
Great Migration was the Reverend Adam Clayton Powell Sr. Rev. Powell Sr. would also 
see the Great Migration’s impact within his local context of New York City. In Dr. 
Vernon Mitchell’s dissertation at Cornell University about Reverend Adam Clayton 
Powell Sr. entitled, Jazz Age Jesus: The Reverend Adam Clayton Powell, Sr., and the 
Ministry of Black Empowerment, 1865-1937, Dr. Mitchell describes Reverend Powell 
Sr.’s vision of ministry centered around kingdom and nation building. This is described 
as: 

Kingdom and nation building is best understood as the point where theological 

praxis, in this case informed by Judeo Christian principles (particularly the Afro- 

Baptist faith), work in tandem with a nationalistic philosophy of empowerment 

and self-determination for the dispossessed in an oppressive republic. The Rev. 

Powell Sr. utilized many of the characteristics of racial uplift and combined them 


with the value system and morals found within Christianity. Racial uplift or uplift 
ideology, as some scholars refer to it, is rooted in a group struggle and the desire 


38 Wallace D. Best, Passionately Human, No Less Divine: Religion and Culture in Black Chicago, 
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for solidarity in the advancement of the race through intra-race class 
cooperation.*° 


Reverend Powell Sr. would make his career of this philosophy at Abyssinian Baptist 
Church during a time of change. 

As the previous clergy leaders mentioned, Reverend Powell Sr. wrestled with the 
landscape in which he saw his church in the middle of Reverend Powell Sr. The 
Abyssinian Baptist Church found themselves ministering during the Great Migration and 
the Roaring Twenties, as well as the Harlem Renaissance. We previously looked at the 
impact and role of the Harlem Renaissance within the Great Migration and how it 
produced the New Negro that looked to reinvent how African Americans lived and were 
viewed in this country. This resulted in a new mindset in how they saw the world around 
them, including their views on Christianity. Many of the great thinkers and artists within 
the Harlem Renaissance began to think critically about and even challenge the Church’s 
role in African Americans’ lives. James Weldon Johnson was a person who was critical 
of the role of the Church and the role of religion in general. Johnson expressed in his 
work The Autobiography of an Ex-Coloured Man that the protagonist is almost cynical of 
the Bible.*! Johnson, who has deep roots within the Black Church, grew into an agnostic 
who thought religion was used to manipulate the blind.” This rejection of religion, 


specifically the church, was beginning to take shape during the Harlem Renaissance, as 


40 Vernon Mitchell, Jazz Age Jesus: The Reverend Adam Clayton Powell, Sr., and the Ministry of 
Black Empowerment, 1865-1937 (PhD diss., Cornell University, 2014), 101, Cornell Theses and 
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the need for African Americans to reinvent themselves grew during an age of 
questioning. Like Chicago, New York also saw a rise in other religions that offered 
alternatives to Christianity that people felt more specifically addressed their societal 
needs. 

Reverend Powell, Sr. would look at how everything was shifting around him, and 
he believed that he and his church needed a more viable presence within the city.” 
Reverend Powell, Sr., would begin to reveal his vision to the congregation in a sermon 
entitled “A Model Church,” which served as the alarm to awaken the congregation to 
greater ministry.** The sermon text was taken from Acts chapter two. Reverend Powell 
Sr. draws on what happens on the Day of Pentecost, where it is believed that the Church 
was birthed due to the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Reverend Powell Sr. takes this 
pericope of scripture as his argument of what a model church looks like, and he breaks 
this down into six different categories. First, church members must have a conviction of 
sin that leads parishioners to have a conscience that leads to repentance and a 
transformative life. 

Second, there should be a saving faith that is not relegated to believing but leads 
to the person doing something. This belief causes the believer to be a person of action. 
Third, the church and its members must be good stewards of their resources. There has to 
be an understanding that they do not own what it is that they have but carefully manage 
what has been entrusted to them in order for there to be fruitful ministry. Fourth, the 


church and its members must be socially responsible. There must be action to address the 


43 Mitchell, Jazz Age Jesus, 115. 
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social ills of present-day society in all forms. Fifth, the church must be invested in saving 
souls. Members must see this as an individual responsibility in which everyone must 
participate. Discipleship and evangelism are not for the clergy but a shared responsibility 
across the church that everyone must live out. Lastly, a model church must be a Spirit- 
filled church. Reverend Powell Sr. believed that the church's life and ministry depend 
upon the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit gives life and power to the church to do the 
ministry and carry out the vision it is called to do. Reverend Powell, Sr., and Abyssinian 
Baptist Church would set their eyes on Harlem. 

While they were preparing to migrate to Harlem, Reverend Powell Sr. would be 
engaged in the social movement around him by being a prophetic voice inside and 
outside the church. Outside the church, he would always be cognizant to ensure that his 
prophetic voice was rooted in scripture. He did not divorce his faith as a Christian nor his 
calling as a pastor to make a difference in the world in which he lived while at the same 
time being very practical in bringing about solutions such as opportunities in education, 
real estate, financial literacy, and enterprise. Reverend Powell Sr. would strategize for 
ways to galvanize an economy that would encompass the things he advocated for in what 
he called the “gospel of economy.” 

Reverend Powell Sr. believed that money needed to be viewed differently, and the 
Church and the African American community needed to understand the importance of 
financial literacy and economics. Some within the Church have been timid about 
discussing finances to the point where Christianity became synonymous with poverty. 
However, Reverend Powell Sr. believed that the understanding of and engagement in 


responsible economics was critical to the growth and prosperity of the Church and 
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African American communities. This would lead to plans to develop African-American- 
owned businesses that would help to recycle African American currency within the 
community. 

Reverend Powell Sr. became connected with other community leaders, such as 
Marcus Garvey, whom he did not always agree with but respected because they both had 
a passion for advancing the race.** Reverend Powell Sr. continued to preach prophetically 
in his sermons to engage his congregation in their lives spiritual and social dynamics to 
equip them for their ever-changing world. When Reverend Powell Sr. and the Abyssinian 
Baptist Church arrived in Harlem in 1923, they were ready to move forward on the work 


they were primed to execute. 


Conclusion 

The Great Migration was a period in this country’s history that helped make it the 
country it is now. It was a period that started due to race, with white supremacist violence 
wreaking havoc in the Jim Crow South after Reconstruction and the Compromise of 1877 
and the economic opportunities that came along with World War I. It also ended with 
racial implications as various pieces of legislation and programs destroyed the very 
African American neighborhoods that thrived during the Great Migration. 

The Highway Act of 1956 was a form of legislation that made interstate highways 
possible across the country, primarily through the inner city. It made travel more 
accessible for those coming from the suburbs into the city. This was great for 


transportation, but this legislation came at the expense of the lives of African Americans. 


4 Mitchell, Jazz Age Jesus, 138-139. 
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The Color of Law: A Forgotten History of How Our Government Segregated America, 


written by Richard Rothstein, touches on the underlying motivation for constructing the 
interstate highway system. Rothstein asserts that: 

One slum clearance tool was the construction of the federal interstate highway 

system. In many cases, state and local governments, with federal acquiescence, 

designed interstate highway routes to destroy urban African American 
communities. Highway planners did not hide their racial motivations.*° 

Rothstein goes on to quote Alfred Johnson, who served as the executive director 
of the American Association of State Highway Officials, who said, “some city officials 
expressed the view in the mid-1950s that the urban Interstates would give them a good 
opportunity to get rid of the local ‘niggertown.””*” 

The Highway Act of 1956 was a damaging initiative on behalf of the federal 
government. Although it provided easy transportation into the city, it did so by slicing 
through most African American neighborhoods. Many African American neighborhoods 
in America, which gave those neighborhoods life, were destroyed to construct those 
highways. The Highway Act was part of a more extensive program known as Urban 
Renewal, which essentially looked to clear out areas in the city that were deemed 
obsolete or dilapidated to establish and erect structures that would provide new 
residential and economic opportunities.*® The issue with this was that it once again came 


at the expense of African American lives, as many African American residents who lived 


in these neighborhoods were displaced with little to no assistance in finding a new place 
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of residence.” This would cause those neighborhoods that were once vibrant culture and 


commerce to become vulnerable to drugs, violence, and neglect from city officials. 

This historical period speaks to this doctoral project as a church planter who is 
planting the church in a neighborhood born out of the Great Migration, the King-Lincoln 
Bronzeville neighborhood in Columbus, Ohio. This neighborhood has undergone 
tremendous revitalization to restore the neighborhood and its culture to its past glory. It is 
considered to be the cultural epicenter of the city of Columbus as it houses the Lincoln 
Theatre, the Columbus chapter of the Urban League, and the King-Arts Complex, which 
is a cultural and educational facility named after Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. Now, the 
KLB neighborhood must wrestle with the reality of gentrification.*° Planting a life-giving 
church in this neighborhood speaks to the ministries of Reverdy Ransom, Lacey Kirk 
Williams, and Adam Clayton Powell Sr. These were pastors who did not believe that 
Christianity should be a faith that prepared individuals to live a blissful life in eternity. 
However, Christianity is a faith that should equip individuals to live prosperous lives on 
earth regardless of their circumstances. 

This historical era gives a historical foundation to this doctoral project. It allows 
us to look at the past to see what was taking place, connect it to our present, and build a 
better future. Unfortunately, just as the global pandemic impacted lives worldwide and 
altered the way people lived, the global pandemic is doing the same. Additionally, just as 


police brutality against African Americans and white supremacist violence created terror 


* Rothstein, The Color of Law, 127. 
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across the country, the same has happened with the murders of George Floyd, Breonna 
Taylor, Ahmaud Arbery, and the mass shooting that occurred in Buffalo, New York on 
May 14, 2022.°! 

Furthermore, just as the country dealt with division over politics and race in the 
election, which led to the Compromise of 1877, we have experienced a divisive 
presidential election that led to an insurrection on the United States Capitol building.” As 
a result of everything transpiring around us, many ask, where is the Church, and how 
does our faith interact with the world around us? With all of this being considered, this 
helps to undergird a project focused on creating a framework for evangelism within a 
new church plant that leads and forms a practical theology. It is essential that our faith 


not only resonates with us but speaks to our world so that impactful change can occur. 


5! Eric Levenson, Sarah Jorgensen, Polo Sandoval, and Samantha Beech, “Mass Shooting at 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Theology is defined as, “the study of religious faith, practice, and experience 
especially the study of God and of God's relation to the world.”! The definition of 
theology presents many thoughts and expressions of how we view God and the world 
based on our religious and personal experiences. Individuals can use their design, 
makeup, and experiences to form a thought of God that helps shape their view of how 
God works in the world. The lack of a solid theological base can run the risk of 
Christianity not being taken seriously amongst those who are not knowledgeable or even 
skeptical. In Who Needs Theology? An Invitation to the Study of God, Dr. Stanley J. 
Grenz and Dr. Roger E. Olson touch on this concern with the thought that, 

We fear that Christianity may be in danger of becoming a mere ‘folk religion,’ 

relegated to realms of sheer subjectivity and emptied of public credibility, unless 

lay Christians and ministers catch the vision for an intellectually satisfying 

Christian belief system. We are also concerned that individual Christians who 


lack theological literacy and acumen will be tossed about by every wind of 
doctrine that comes sweeping through our media-dominated culture.” 


' Merriam-Webster, “Definition of Theology,” Merriam-webster.com, https://www.merriam- 
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The need for a practical theology is not only necessary for Christians but also for 


those outside the four walls of the church so that they can see and grasp a tangible and 
relevant faith that connects with the world. 

When Christians encounter the power of this intersection, then forming a personal 
theology does not seem as complicated. Part of this responsibility comes from the 
preacher. The preacher must present the scriptures in a way that fits the listeners! 
everyday lives so that the message does not stay in the sanctuary but becomes relevant 
and tangible to the point where it helps the listener navigate through the ebbs and flows 
of life. What I see working against the Church is the lack of engagement within our 
churches and a lack of biblical literacy. According to the Barna Group's recent study 
"Trends in the Black Church," insight was given into how Americans engage the Bible 
outside of church settings. In this study, we see that Bible engagement is the highest 
among African Americans compared to any other racial group in the United States from 
2011 to 2021, while over those ten years, overall Bible engagement has been on a 41% 
decline as well.* One concern I have about this statistic is that there is a disconnect 
between the Sunday morning message and the everyday lives of people Monday through 
Saturday. The decline of Bible engagement speaks to the misconception that parishioners 
have regarding the connection between the preached word on Sunday morning, personal 
and communal devotion throughout the week, and the relevance that they have within 
their everyday lives. 

The basis of this project centers around practical theology and the influence of 


preaching within the lives of the listener. As a result, in this chapter, we will explore how 


3 Barna, “How Bible Engaged Are Americans?,” Barna, https://barna.gloo.us/videos/barna-minute 
bible-engaged. 
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practical theology and the sub-field of homiletics or preaching help to inform the listener 


on how to develop a personalized and unique model of evangelism. This will be done by 
examining the nuances of practical theology, the effectiveness of homiletics in reference 
to the place of the preacher, the sermon, and the listener, and how the discipline of 
sermon preparation is essential for effective preaching. This formula of effective 
preaching is vital in the spiritual formation of the church so that the congregation can 


transform the world according to their unique evangelism. 


Practical Theology 

“Theology is not simply something to be known; theology is something lived and 
experienced by a particular community.’ This is a quote from Dr. Ray Sherman 
Anderson, who served as the senior professor of theology and ministry at Fuller 
Theological Seminary. This quote is a good summation of what practical theology entails. 
I argue that practical theology is not a branch of theology, but it is theology itself. If we 
point back to our definition of theology within the introduction of this chapter, part of the 
definition involves God’s relation to the world. If we believe that theology looks at God’s 
relation to the world, then what do we say about ourselves? The criticism of the Church 
as of late, especially within the frame of the COVID-19 pandemic, deals with the 
relevancy of the Church. During the beginning of the pandemic, when there were 
numerous lockdowns across the United States and even other places around the world, 
the question asked was, what would the role of the Church be now that the buildings were 


closed? This begs whether our identity as the Church is wrapped in our brands and 


4 Ray Sherman Anderson, The Shape of Practical Theology: Empowering Ministry with 
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ministries. What the pandemic did was to help reintroduce the Great Commission to the 


Church.° From what we as a country have seen in the year 2020 alone presented the 
Church with a great opportunity within smaller communities to live and experience 
theology. From the pandemic revealing the vulnerability of our humanity to the ills and 
inequities in all aspects of life, the Church had the excellent opportunity to take center 


stage. 


Browning’s Practical Theology 

Practical theology is defined by Don S. Browning as, “the reflective process 
which the church pursues in its efforts to articulate the theological grounds of practical 
living in a variety of areas such as work, sexuality, marriage, youth, aging, and death.” 
Within the sphere of practical theology lies the practice of homiletics. 

To better understand what this looks like, it is necessary to analyze one of the 
foremost authorities within practical theology, Don Browning. Browning has a model of 
practical theology that speaks to the questions raised by people seeking answers to the 
issues in their personal lives as well as the ills they see in the world in which they live. 
Browning believes that within every person, Christian and non-Christian, lies what he 
calls the inner core. Within the inner core lies the person’s experiences, which shape that 
person. The inner core raises questions based on their experiences on how the individual 


should interpret, feel, and act on what is happening around them. Browning uses Jesus’s 


5 “And Jesus came and said to them, “All authority in heaven and on earth has been given to me. 
Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to obey everything that I have commanded you. And remember, I am 
with you always, to the end of the age” (Matthew 28:18-20 NRSV). 


® Don S. Browning, The Moral Context of Pastoral Care (Philadelphia, PA: Westminster Press, 
1976), 26. 
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teachings of the commandments and the Golden Rule to exemplify the meaning of the 


inner core.’ What Browning is speaking to regarding the inner core is that every person 
has a moral compass and a belief in right and wrong. If we were to empathize and switch 
places with people experiencing certain ills, what would we want to have done, and how 
would we like that to be placed into action? From that inner core, the person moves to 
what Browning calls the outer envelope. Browning defines the outer envelope as, “The 
outer envelope of practical reason is its fund of inherited narratives and practices that 
tradition has delivered to us and that always surrounds our practical thinking.”’® The 
world sees the outer envelope once we wrestle with the ills we encounter. When 
Christians or the local church engages the inner core, which is the wrestling of thoughts 
and questions about what we see in our world and how we should act and live as a result, 
with the right action, then this is when practical theology is at work. 

In Anderson’s book, A Fundamental Practical Theology: Descriptive and 
Strategic Proposals, he shows how Browning gives us five levels or dimensions within 
practical theology so that we can see the incremental change that we internally envision 
happen in the world we live in. These five dimensions are visional, obligational, tendency 
needs, environmental, social, and rules and roles. These levels are described as, 

(1) visional: a new or amended understanding of a person or community, (2) 

obligational: a new integration of old traditions and practices; (3) tendency-need: 

amore explicit way to allow people to deal with their needs in a conscious and 
intentional way, (4) environmental-social: a transformation of the community or 


the environment to more intentionally reflect theological convictions, (5) rules 
and roles: concrete patterns of living are changed.” 


7 Don S. Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology: Descriptive and Strategic 
Proposals (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1996), 11. 


8 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology, 11. 


° Anderson, The Shape of Practical Theology, 28-29. 
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Healing Through Practical Theology 

The question now becomes, what does this look like within a church setting? Let 
us go back to my reference to the COVID-19 pandemic. During 2020, this country 
experienced events that history has never seen before. The COVID-19 virus was 
officially declared a worldwide pandemic in March of that year. As a result of that 
declaration, government officials went spiraling trying to figure out the best course of 
action regarding the safety of their citizens. Businesses, schools, churches, and other 
public locations were placed on lockdown in an effort not to spread the virus. The 
lockdowns caused unemployment to reach record numbers, as businesses could not thrive 
due to their employees and customers staying home to stay safe. Mask mandates were 
being debated as people believed that their freedoms were being disregarded between the 
lockdowns and the mask mandates. 

On top of this, America was seeing a resurgence in racism where unarmed 
African Americans were being murdered either by law enforcement or by civilians. 
Names like George Floyd, Breonna Taylor, and Ahmaud Arberry were heard on news 
channels around the world as well as on the streets around the world as their deaths were 
reported. Their lives were honored through rallies and protests. While this was occurring, 
this country found itself in a heated presidential race. Former Vice President Joe Biden 
challenged the incumbent President Trump. This election embodied everything 
happening in 2020 as every issue that was relevant that year, including the pandemic, 
police violence and racial injustice, health care, the economy, and everything else 


revealed, became an issue of interest. When the presidential election had concluded, and 
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Vice President Biden was declared the forty-sixth President of the United States, the 


country showed to be even more divided as politicians falsely claimed voter fraud, which 
all came to a head on January 6, 2021, as a mob stormed the United States Capitol 
building in order to stop the official process of declaring Joe Biden as the next President 
of the United States. 

hen looking at all the trauma that was experienced in 2020, many have had to ask 
and wrestle with tough questions as they relate to their faith and what role their faith 
plays on the world stage. As churches had to navigate this unprecedented time in world 
history, many parishioners found themselves on both sides of the fence regarding their 
faith’® and participation in their local churches.'! With the trauma that people and 
parishioners experienced since 2020, an overwhelming sense of feeling defenseless to the 
never-ending traumatic course of events began to weigh heavily on the minds and the 
spirits of so many people. 

What the COVID-19 global pandemic also did to the entire world was that it 
severed communities. Gathering in large numbers was not encouraged to prevent and 
even slow down the spread of the virus. What this now did was scatter the local church 
and exacerbate the anxiety and trauma of the parishioners and pastors. Parishioners were 
disconnected from the faith community they had been in a relationship with for years. 
The faith community that they ate with, laughed with, and fellowshipped with. The faith 


community that comforted them during the loss of a loved one or celebrated their 


‘0 Pew Research Center, “Americans Most Likely to Say Pandemic Has Made Their Religious 
Faith Stronger,” Pew Research Center’s Religion and Public Life Project, 
https://www.pewresearch.org/religion/202 1/01/27/more-americans-than-people-in-other-advanced- 
economies-say-covid-19-has-strengthened-religious-faith/pf_01-27-21_covid-religion-0/. 


'! Barna Group, “One in Three Practicing Christians Has Stopped Attending Church During 
COVID-19,” Barna Group, https://www.barna.com/research/new-sunday-morning-part-2/. 
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achievements. The pastors struggled because they did not receive instant feedback during 


the preaching moment, which is vital within the African American church when looking 
at the call-and-response element. Pastors had to figure out how to serve the sacraments of 
baptism and the Eucharist. 

Churches began to see the importance of "not forsaking the assembling together" 
because encouragement and resilience are developed on Sunday mornings. One of the 
ways to combat trauma and build resilience is through community. Resmaa Menakem is a 
licensed psychotherapist and clinical social worker who authored the book My 
Grandmother's Hands: Racialized Trauma and the Pathway to Mending Our Hearts and 
Bodies. In this book, Menakem deals with the trauma that white supremacy has imposed 
within this country, specifically on African Americans. Menakem deals with how trauma 
is intergenerational, and it is coded within our bodies epigenetically, as well as, at times, 
we vicariously experience trauma through our relationships. Menakem then shows us that 
one of the best ways to fight against trauma is through community. Menakem 
emphasizes: 

I often tell people that resilience is not a thing or an attribute, but a flow. It moves 

through the body, and between multiple bodies when they are harmonized. It is 

neither built nor developed; it is taken in and expressed as part of a larger 
relationship with a family, a group, a community, or the world at large.!* 

Part of the responsibility of the local church is to bring healing to one another, 
especially in traumatic times. How we use our bodies to create a rhythm and harmony 


with each other is crucial to the well-being of each believer. Holding hands in prayer, 


greeting someone with a hug and a smile, and participating in the call and response of the 


'2 Resmaa Menakem, My Grandmother’s Hands: Racialized Trauma and the Pathway to Mending 
Our Hearts and Bodies (Las Vegas, NV: Central Recovery Press, 2017), Kindle Edition. 
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congregation when we talk to our neighbor and talk back to the preacher build the 


necessary confidence to keep going. When looking at how churches managed the 
pandemic, we can see that this tied into the visional dimension of Browning's view of 
practical theology. There was a rethinking in regards of how community was viewed. 
Could community still exist when not in a specific location and while looking at faces on 
a screen? There needed to be a clear vision of promoting community during a crisis. 
Ultimately, it is up to leadership to establish the vision of how the church operates in 
general and when trauma impacts the congregation. Leadership assesses the needs of the 
church and its health in order to understand how to speak to the people. This should lead 
to honest conversations within the church about the trauma's root cause and how it 
impacts the congregation. Christopher Southgate's chapter, "Trauma and the Narrative 
Life of Congregations," in the book Tragedies and Christian Congregations: The 
Practical Theology of Trauma, displays this need for honesty and unbiased leadership. 
Southgate says: 

Preachers and liturgists, then, must be honest and fearless performers of 

our sacred canon, not editing that performance out of fear or avoidance or 

theological partiality. But neither should ministers suppose that they can by 

force of their own conviction and preaching transform the interior narrative 

of a congregation." 

The preacher's role is to help the people navigate through these traumatic events. 
Instead, we have seen at times that there has been a disconnect between the conditions of 
the parishioners and the preaching of the pastor as messages were given that overlooked 


the realities of the people. For years, some leaders in the Church in America have been 


promoting a self-reliant and materialistic message known as the prosperity gospel, which 


'3 Carla Grosch-Miller et al., eds., Tragedies and Christian Congregations: The Practical 
Theology of Trauma (London, UK: Routledge, 2019), 132. 
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coincides with the pervasive culture of the day. Dr. Rudy Rasmus elaborates on this 


thought in the book J'm Black. I'm Christian. I'm Methodist by saying, “The unfortunate 
part of the American success story is the Western Christian church’s participation in how 
it provided religious sanctions to culture’s ravenous excess and insatiable greed, as it 
mimicked the materially self-indulgent Western culture’s penchant for prosperity.”!* This 
is where the role of the local church, especially the preacher, becomes vital. 
In Words that Heal: Preaching Hope to Wounded Souls, Dr. Joni Sancken lifts the 
necessity of the local church and the preacher with this thought: 
Experiences of powerlessness, hopelessness, and isolation that can follow a 
traumatic event or set of prolonged traumatic circumstances mean that particular 
aspects of gospel or good news may need to be lifted up to speak to particular 
needs. For example, preaching about the presence of Christ in the midst of 
suffering and the Christian community as the body of Christ reminds survivors 
that they are not alone. Preaching a sense of reliance on the Holy Spirit when 
one’s own power is insufficient offers empowerment in Christ and hope in the 
promises of God."° 
Dr. Sancken brings to the forefront something that I believe was lost within the faith 
communities pre-pandemic: the power of unity within the local church. 
What Dr. Sancken points to in her work is that the intention of the Church has 
always been about community. The assembling of the ekklesia throughout the week to 
celebrate, rejoice, mourn, lament, learn, and equip is essential to the Church itself and to 


each person who makes up the Church. This is influenced by what the Church learns and 


holds on to within the preacher's sermon. The preaching gift and call of the preacher sets 


'4 Erin Beasley, Justin Coleman, Jevon Caldwell-Gross, Pamela R. Lightsey, F. Willis Johnson, 
Vance P. Ross, Rodney Lorenzo Graves, Lillian C. Smith, and Tori C. Butler, /’m Black. I'm Christian. I'm 
Methodist (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2020), ProQuest Ebook Central, https://ebookcentral-proquest- 
com.dtl.idm.ocle.org/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=6380185, 11. 


'S Joni Sancken, Words That Heal: Preaching Hope to Wounded Souls (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 2019), 71, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=57 18747. 
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the tone for the formation of the congregation's theology as they rally around every word 


uttered in the preaching moment. We will further explore how homiletics help to form 
our theology, to which we are enabled to be active agents in this world by presenting a 


unique and personalized means of evangelism. 


Homiletics 

Homiletics is defined as: 

The theological discipline that seeks to understand the purpose and process of 

preparing and delivering sermons. Homiletics seeks to integrate an understanding 

of the place of the preacher, the sermon, and the audience. Homiletics also seeks 

to help preachers to prepare themselves spiritually for preaching, to develop 

sermons that are faithful to Scripture and to present the sermon in culturally 

relevant ways.!° 

The various components consist of understanding the place of the preacher, the 
sermon, and the audience or listeners. There is also a required level of preparation to help 
deliver a sermonic presentation that is tangible and relevant to the people and this world's 


everyday realities. For the remainder of this chapter, we will examine each homiletic 


component described within its definition. 


The Place of the Preacher 

In a day and time where the focus is on creating social media content for sermons 
to go viral, some preachers become trendy and catchy instead of substantive. The 
temptation could be for preachers to become carbon copies of what they see. It is okay to 


admire and study certain styles and presentations. However, as preachers, we cannot 


'6 Stanley J. Grenz, David Guretzki, and Cherith F. Nordling, Pocket Dictionary of Theological 
Terms (Downers Grove, Ill.: Intervarsity Press, 1999), 70, ProQuest Ebook Central, https://ebookcentral- 
proquest-com.dtl.idm.oclc.org/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=2033922. 
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become a homiletical gumbo that uses other personalities in our preaching. What needs to 


be understood about preaching is that to be effective, the preacher must embrace the 
preaching moment to the point that they become an embodiment of the sermon. In other 
words, there needs to be authenticity within the preacher to where they bring their whole 
selves to the preaching moment. Their personalities, life experiences, family systems, 
educational backgrounds, and ethnic and racial identities are considered in the preaching 
moment. In addition to that, the preaching moment does not end once the preacher leaves 
the pulpit. However, it continues as the preacher lives out what is preached. 

The totality of who you are plays a part in how we see the world and how we see 
the scripture. This interpretation develops the lens we use to see the world and scripture. 
In his book Surviving a Dangerous Sermon, Dr. Frank Thomas elevates this by 
articulating: 

Every preacher has a constellation of culture, a family of origin, and ecclesiastical 

systems that influence, raise, and develop us from the earliest stages of life. Such 

systems include categories of gender, ethnicity, social and economic locations of 
neighborhood and class, as well as conditions of physical and mental health. Most 
preachers are heavily influenced by these systems as they shape both their 
theology and the sermon that flows out of that theology.!” 

Dr. Thomas takes a deeper dive into this thought by working in partnership with 
André Resner and David Jacobsen’s thoughts around what it looks like when our own 
individual makeup impacts how we preach. Thomas presents Resner’s ideology by 
referencing his thoughts by stating: 

Resner labels this “a working understanding of the gospel”: “the preacher’s 

‘working understanding of the gospel’ is the imaginative theological and 


hermeneutical force that drives the way the preacher conceives, plots, and delivers 
sermons, structures worship services in which those sermons live, move, and have 


"Frank A. Thomas, Surviving a Dangerous Sermon (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2020), 28, 
ProQuest Ebook Central, http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=6 172777. 
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their being.'® 
This working gospel shapes how we look at the scripture and the world.'? Dr. 
Thomas points out the danger with our working gospel: Our working gospel is not the 


1.2° This means that our perspective does not necessarily mean that it is the truth. 


gospe 
There is a popular term that is being circulated within culture known as “my truth.” This 
means that within particular situations and experiences, a person develops a perspective 
of what to believe and even an identity of themselves. The caveat is that what a person 
perceives or begins to think about themselves is not necessarily true but subjective. They 
begin to operate out of a distorted perception due to their preferences and emotions and 
disregard the truth. We see this as a potential risk when operating out of your own 
working gospel, not the gospel. The actual gospel filters our ideologies so that God’s 
Spirit can be at work. When we submit to the Holy Spirit at work, we will have a 
healthier view of ourselves, especially as it pertains to our calling. 
One thing to contemplate is how one determines if they are called. The late Dr. 
Fred Craddock recalls his discernment of his call to preach. In Reflections on my Call to 
Preach: Connecting the Dots, Dr. Craddock gives insight into his journey. Dr. Craddock 
reflects: 
I did not then nor do I now know whether the burden of choice was a trait of 
personality, a kind of super-conscientiousness, whether the calling to ministry 
itself carried a weight, a burden, peculiar to the task itself. Rightly or wrongly, 
when I thought of possibly becoming a journalist, that would be a choice, 100 
percent mine. When I considered becoming a minister that was not totally my 
decision; I was responding to God’s will for me. Of course, I had been told that 


journalists, lawyers, teachers, merchants, farmers—all could understand their 
lives as a vocation, a calling, but what I am telling you is that I perceived, I felt, I 


'8 Thomas, Surviving a Dangerous Sermon, 28. 
'? Thomas, Surviving a Dangerous Sermon, 28. 


0 Thomas, Surviving a Dangerous Sermon, 28. 
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experienced the idea of being a preacher as different, and that difference was 
sobering, even burdensome.”! 


In this excerpt, Dr. Craddock displays what I believe probably every preacher has 
experienced when wrestling with God's call. Understanding that this is not like any other 
vocation in which the service you provide only impacts our time here on earth. The 
preacher's job not only impacts those they serve here and now, but it also has eternal 
ramifications. The call and the assignment become weightier. 

The late Dr. Gardner C. Taylor, who was affectionately known as “The Dean of 
Black Preachers,” speaks to how it is essential that the preacher does not stop at the initial 
call but relies on the presence of God to cultivate and mature them in order for the 
preaching gift to grow more and more effective. Dr. Taylor believes: 

It is not wrongheaded to suggest that, as one matures spiritually and grows in 

practical wisdom, one’s spiritual gifts also grow and mature. In the practice and 

exercise of one’s gifts, God grows one’s gifts. Although the spiritual gift of 
preaching is precisely that— a gift— one’s response to God’s divine initiative 
requires more than just gratitude. It requires growth: an appetite to practice and 
grow one’s spiritual gifts, to ‘rekindle’ (2 Tim 1:6) these gifts.”” 
The place of the preacher is to grow beyond the call and always to keep their ear close to 
the mouth of God, to understand their unique gifting concerning their call, the wisdom 
needed to use their call to help those that they serve, and not to be stuck in the routine of 
the call, but always to look to perfect their gift. As one grows and matures, their call or 


place becomes more apparent. Every pastor who is called to a church is called to that 


church for a specific reason and assignment. This process of growing and discerning will 


21 Fred B. Craddock, Reflections on My Call to Preach: Connecting the Dots (St. Louis, MO: 
Chalice Press, 2009), 15, ProQuest Ebook Central, https://ebookcentral-proquest- 
com.dtl.idm.oclc.org/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=3 118673. 


22 Jared E. Alcantara, Crossover Preaching: Intercultural-Improvisational Homiletics in 
Conversation with Gardner C. Taylor (Downers Grove, IL InterVarsity Press, 2015), ProQuest Ebook 
Central, http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=4081793. 
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have the preacher understand that the ministry is not about them. However, it is about the 


church's needs and the community in which they are located.”> We will see how this is 
demonstrated in the next component of homiletics, which deals with the sermon and the 


listener. 


The Sermon and the Listener 
Every aspect of ministry is essential, but the sermon is probably the most vital 
part of any ministry, especially in a worship setting. There is so much that rides on the 
sermon. The sermon can heal a broken heart, inspire someone to action, convict someone 
of a shortcoming, make someone critically think about a particular issue or theology, or it 
could put someone to sleep. The sermon is supposed to serve as a means of Christian 
formation where the preacher presents a theological treatise found in a scriptural text to 
help edify and grow the congregation. Dr. Sally A. Brown and Rev. Dr. Luke Powery, in 
their book Ways of the Word: Learning to Preach for Your Time and Place, give us great 
insight into how preaching helps with Christian formation. 
One of the pressing tasks of every preaching ministry today is to help our listeners 
develop a more aware and more active Christian faith, both as individuals and as a 
community. According to the Franconia Conference of the Mennonite Church, 
U.S.A., Christian formation refers to “those efforts of the church to help one 
another grow as disciples of Jesus and to be formed more and more into the 
likeness of Christ, including all dimensions of human and interpersonal 
experience.” 1 This definition emphasize that Christian formation is holistic; that 
is, growth in a living relationship with God, through Jesus Christ and in the power 


of the Spirit, involves more than private spirituality. Christian faith is irreducibly 
a communal experience; we grow in relationship not only to God, 


°3 “This is why the ministry/movement should never begin and end with a personality. Instead, its 
design should be based on a careful assessment of the community context in which it operates” (39). 
Danielle L. Ayers, Reginald W. Williams, and Jeremiah A. Wright, To Serve This Present Age: Social 
Justice Ministries in the Black Church (Valley Forge PA: Judson Press, 2013), 39. 
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but to ourselves, to others, and to the wider created order.”* 

This statement gives preaching its proper weight by showing how preaching can 
serve as a piece of a Christian’s foundation. Brown and Powery give the reader a variety 
of strategies that help the preacher create and preach sermons that are useful for the 
formation and application of the listener’s life. These strategies are broken up into 
various phases that are meant to meet people where they are and build a practical 
theology.”> In the following section, we will summarize each strategy Dr. Brown and Dr. 
Powery present. 

First, Brown and Powery talk about preaching strategies that support all phases of 
Christian Formation.”® This type of preaching includes a narrative style of preaching. 
Brown and Powery teach that, “Allow the narrative ‘backbone’ of Scripture to show 
through in every sermon you preach. Tell the stories of the Bible. Include stories 
particular individuals and events, but from time-to-time trace overarching storylines from 
both the Old and New Testaments.””’ Next, preaching must include touching on topics 
that are relevant, close to people’s hearts, and even maybe controversial. Brown and 
Powery expand on this with this thought, “From time to time, and with an eye to the 
world your congregants live in week to week, take up public issues in the pulpit. Model 
in sermons what it means to think critically about difficult questions considering faith. 


Acknowledge that faithful Christians can, and will, arrive at different conclusions on 


24 Sally A. Brown and Luke A. Powery, Ways of the Word: Learning to Preach for Your Time 
and Place (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 2016), 237-238, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=4535771. 

5 Brown and Powery, Ways of the Word, 239-253. 

26 Brown and Powery, Ways of the Word, 239. 
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public issues.””* Lastly, preaching must include “an overarching vision of God’s 
redemptive purposes in the world.””? This means that regardless of all the evil in the 
world, God is still at work. There needs to be an emphasis on hope, and that is seen 
perfectly in the finished work of Jesus Christ on the cross and His resurrection. 

Brown and Powery show us that within this formational preaching, there needs to 
be a phase that includes, “Preaching that Supports Those Discovering or Rediscovering 
Christian Faith.”*° First within this phase is the strategy focusing on the language in our 
delivery. Brown and Powery describe this by declaring, “Use language that is invitational 
rather than authoritarian. Handle your Scripture text in a spirit of shared discovery. Invite 
listeners to be fellow explorers with you of all that God has done, is doing, and promises 
to do to renew all things.”>! The preacher must be mindful of the language used in the 
preaching moment. Often, the congregation feels alienated in the preaching moment due 
to the preacher’s intellect. The preaching moment needs to include commonality that 
does not allow the preacher to exalt themselves above the congregation but instead allows 
them to journey together. Next, Brown and Powery tell us to, “Speak about human 
sinfulness and the saving significance of Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection, working with 
the broad palette of images and metaphors of redemption that the biblical witness 
offers.”>? In other words, our presentation must be visual to capture the listener's attention 


so they can understand the impact of sin and salvation through Jesus Christ. Name the sin 


28 Brown and Powery, Ways of the Word, 243-244. 
2° Brown and Powery, Ways of the Word, 246. 
3° Brown and Powery, Ways of the Word, 247. 
3! Brown and Powery, Ways of the Word, 247. 
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that we see, whether it is racism, classism, sexism, violence, abuse of power, greed, 
neglect, or any other evil in the world. Let the congregation know that God is the God of 
justice, and the finished work of the cross served the justice that we all seek. God's 
redemptive plan is still powerful. 

Brown and Powery next emphasize “Preaching that Supports Those Living into 
Christian Faith.’*? This is seen by occasionally preaching on a specific Christian 
doctrine.** There needs to be an education on the doctrines of Christianity that informs 
the listener and makes the information practical in a way that helps them navigate the 
world. Next, we should, “Preach from time to time on core Christian practices and how 
practicing them has a positive impact on our whole lives.”*° This encourages the 
congregation to lean into these disciplines while encouraging them to participate as a 
community. Next, we should, “Preach about giving, a central and many-sided practice of 
Christian faith.”3° This message on generosity and stewardship includes more than just 
money. It also entails the use of time and talent. Help the congregation know that 
generosity is not a transactional practice but comes because of the transformation of the 
heart. Emphasize that leaning into the spiritual disciplines and being in community with 
one another leads to this transformation. 

Lastly, Brown and Powery instruct us to, “Preaching That Supports Those Living 


Out of Faith.”°? Within this phase, Brown, and Powery point to preaching on 


33 Brown and Powery, Ways of the Word, 249. 
34 Brown and Powery, Ways of the Word, 249. 
35 Brown and Powery, Ways of the Word, 250. 
36 Brown and Powery, Ways of the Word, 251. 
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leadership.** This means preaching sermons that stress the importance of leadership, how 
they are vital to the community, and the importance of being a servant leader. Touch on 
the aspect of wellness within leadership and how taking care of the mind and body is 
essential for leadership. This entails not owning everything but knowing when to 
relinquish control and trust those around you to meet goals. Lastly, “Instead of pushing 
from behind with guilt, motivate by making the horizon of hope vivid. Use local, 
accessible figures and realistic settings.’”*’ This means the preacher should always use 
hope as the catalyst for action. This is done through examples, storytelling, and known 
figures to bring this to life. These practical strategies give the preacher a pathway into 
cultivating a ministry that is not only able to receive mature preaching but also interpret it 
and use it as formation not only for the ministry but also for themselves. 

Suppose we view preaching as the weekly medicine given to us by the preacher. 
In that case, being practical in our preaching is the honey used to make the medicine go 
down. For some preachers, incorporating the element of practicality may seem easier said 
than done. When there is an absence of practicality, the message may run the possibility 
of missing the listener, and practicality helps the listener to believe what the preacher is 
telling them because the message has become tangible. After all, it is either a lived 
experience. Practicality is essential, but it cannot be the only method used. 

I am reminded of Romans 10:13-15, where Paul asks two critical questions in the 
A and B clauses of verse fourteen when he asks, "But how are they to call on one in 


whom they have not believed? And how are they to believe in one of whom they have 


38 Brown and Powery, Ways of the Word, 252. 
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never heard?" The Greek word that Paul used about believe is pisteuo, which comes from 


the word pistis. Pisteud is about an individual's conviction and faith while pistis deals 
with being persuaded. Preaching must have the element of persuasion for it to be 
effective within the minds and hearts of the listener. The importance of what is said and 
how it is said to persuade the listener is commonly known as rhetoric. Historically, 
rhetoric has been considered an unnecessary tool within preaching due to the belief that it 
could stray too far from relying on the Holy Spirit to speak to us during sermon 
preparation. Dr. Frank Thomas says “homiletical rhetoric is essential in this twenty-first- 
century digital and oral age as never before, and therefore means slightly loosening 
preaching from its Barthian theological base.’”*? 

Dr. Fred Craddock gives us Aristotle’s definition of rhetoric which is, “the faculty 
of observing in any given case the available means of persuasion.”*! Dr. Craddock then 
goes on to say, “Aristotle’s definition involves two movements: the investigation into the 
heart of a matter and the arrangement of the materials related to that matter so as to move 
an audience to judge, to decide, to approve, or to disapprove.”*? Not many people 
understand rhetoric's role in the preaching moment. Many preachers unknowingly and 
knowingly bring this technique with them. I argue that they unknowingly bring it with 
them because some preachers are just naturally gifted at appealing to their audience in a 


way that captures their hearts and minds. 


40 Frank A. Thomas, Introduction to the Practice of African American Preaching (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2016), 59, https://ebookcentral-proquest- 
com.dtl.idm.oclc.org/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=4530735. 


41 Henry H. Mitchell and Martha J Simmons, Preaching on the Brink: The Future of Homiletics: 
In Honor of Henry H. Mitchell (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1996), 69. 
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What ties into this is what Dr. Luke Powery calls “the rhetoric of the Spirit.”4? For 


Powery, this rhetoric of the Spirit takes shape in five manifestations: lament, celebration, 
grace, unity, and fellowship. Powery asserts, “These manifestations provide the 
theological-hermeneutical lens for discerning and describing the presence of the Spirit in 
preaching, implying that we can claim more about the Spirit in preaching than what has 
been said.“ These manifestations represent a holistic view the preacher must have to 
form their congregation. The lament entails the various vicissitudes that life presents us 
and how we use the scriptures to give us insight into navigating these issues properly. 
Celebration is usually the sermon's conclusion, where the good news or the hope found 
within the message is highlighted and lifted. This moment causes a celebratory reaction 
between the preacher and the people to leave informed and inspired. Grace is viewed 
regarding an individual's personal spiritual development and how the grace of God is 
viewed as the catalyst within this growth. Unity is how the Holy Spirit moves and works 
within the local church. Fellowship is how what happens within the four walls of the 
church is used as a foundation to do work outside of the four walls of the church. These 
manifestations allow the church to be knitted together by the work of the Holy Spirit 
within preaching. The inspiration or persuasion of the Holy Spirit creates vitality within 


the church that leads to action. 


* Luke A. Powery, Spirit Speech: Lament and Celebration in Preaching (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2009), 78. 


“4 Powery, Spirit Speech, 78. 
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The Ethos of the Preacher 


Something else to consider in what helps to formulate a healthy rhetoric and 
persuasion of the preacher's argument within the sermon is the preacher's credibility. The 
preacher needs to be credible from a personal and theological perspective. The preacher's 
personal life needs to set a foundation for what it is that the preacher presents. The 
preacher must understand that their most important sermon will be the sermon of their 
life. When the preacher stands to preach their message, does the message reflect what the 
preacher lives privately? The preacher needs to be close to what the preacher preaches 
and how the preacher lives outside the pulpit. The same is true from a theological 
standpoint. There needs to be a theological standpoint within the message that the 
preacher believes. 

A prime example of this is in the life of St. Augustine, as found in his work 
Confessions. Confessions takes the reader on a journey through Augustine's life, spirit, 
and soul. It reveals his life story, filled with shortcomings and triumphs, while revealing 
his dependency on God.** Augustine’s life story forms his theology that helps him to use 
a hermeneutical lens to preach from. 

It is vital to know that the theological views of the preacher can evolve as the 
preacher evolves personally. What shapes an individual’s theology is often the result of 
their experiences and what they see happening in the world. How people see God in the 
movement of their lives sometimes constructs the lens in how they interpret scripture, 


which then impacts how they see the world. The theological view helps the preacher 


45 Saint Augustine, Augustine in His Own Words, ed. William Harmless (Washington, DC: 
Catholic University of America Press, 2010), 2, ProQuest Ebook Central, https://ebookcentral-proquest- 
com.dtl.idm.oclc.org/lib/dtl/reader.action?docID=3 135 106&ppg=46. 
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present a lens or an interpretation of the scripture that shapes the listener's thinking. As it 
relates to the theology of the preacher and how it shapes sermon development, Ronald J. 
Allen says: 
The preacher does not simply preach the text but interprets the biblical text (or a 
theme, doctrine, practice, or issue) through the lens of the preacher’s theological 
assumptions (deepest convictions about God, Christ, Holy Spirit, church, and 


world) and social location. At the same time, the Bible influences the preacher’s 
theological perspectives and understanding of the purpose of the sermon.*° 


Sermon Preparation 
Of course, this is only possible with adequate preparation. As cliché as this may 
sound, prayer must be the foundation of all sermon preparation. This is not relegated to 
prayer around and about the sermon or the service on Sunday, but prayer for the sake of 
staying in communion and communication with God. An effective prayer life is essential 
for any Christian, regardless of the level of ministry that they find themselves in. 
Regarding sermon preparation, Dr. Paul Scott Wilson shares some insight from Linda 
Clader in his book The Practice of Preaching regarding prayer. 
I often read the texts with prayer beforehand. I ask God to open my ears and heart 
to receive the Word, and I ask for guidance from the Holy Spirit so that I can 
proclaim what God’s people need to hear. I do it about as simply as I just wrote it, 
and then I read the texts.’ For her, prayer continues throughout the week, “I pray 
for my congregation and ask God to give them a gift from the text for that day. I 
also ask God to give me a gift, to open my imagination to reorganize how the 
Word nourishes and heals me. I pray for faith and I pray for inspiration.*’ 


In his book Preaching, Dr. Fred Craddock touches on the importance of studying 


in sermon preparation. Dr. Craddock views the time of study as sacred with this thought, 


4 Ronald J. Allen, Thinking Theologically: The Preacher as Theologian (Minneapolis, MN: 
Fortress Press, 2008), 7. 


47 Paul Scott Wilson, The Practice of Preaching (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2007), 10. 
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“What minister has not experienced a desk becoming an altar? It is a time of pastoral 


work; the entire congregation will benefit from the fruit of this labor.”** This statement 
from Dr. Craddock reminds me of the burden we, as preachers, carry because of our 
calling. Dr. Craddock touched on this previously when addressing wrestling with his 
calling to preach. The preaching moment should be bigger than the time allocated during 
the sermon. The preaching moment begins when God inspires us with a thought 
concerning what to address the people during that time. The preaching moment is in our 
prayer and study time when we go about our everyday routines and even when we watch 
the news and see what is happening in the world around us. I once heard an older 
preacher tell the story of him mentoring a younger preacher struggling to create a sermon. 
The younger preacher said he was struggling because he had nothing to preach about. 
The older preacher said to go to the hospital and walk the floors and see patients lying in 
their sick beds or families grieving over the illness or loss of a loved one. God will meet 
you in that moment when you examine the lives of other people. 

Crafting sermons that speak to the relevant issues of people's lives is vital today. 
Dr. Frank A. Thomas serves as the Director of the PhD Program in African American 
Preaching and Sacred Rhetoric and the Nettie Sweeney and Hugh Th. Miller, Professor of 
Homiletics at Christian Theological Seminary, walks us through the preparation process 
from what he calls "experiential orientation." Dr. Thomas defines experiential orientation 
as: 

Experiential orientation in the preparation means that we prepare the sermon from 

the cognitive, emotive, and intuitive aspects of human awareness. In the 

traditional sermonic preparation process, too much emphasis has been placed on 


the cognitive, which leads to an overvaluation placed on exegesis and rational 
inquiry. This is not to say that exegesis and rational inquiry are not critically 


48 Fred B. Craddock, Preaching (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2010), 70. 
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important. Exegesis and rational inquiry are absolutely essential to quality 


preaching, but when exegesis is opened to include the emotive and intuitive, the 

preacher is able to generate images that shape and order experience. The effect of 

this is that the preacher comes off not as a distant scholar, but as an eyewitness 

who has experienced the text-event and invites others to experience the same.*” 
This experiential orientation process includes prayer, free association, homiletical 
exegesis, “the preaching worksheet, and written drafts.°° 

The experiential orientation helps to craft a sermon that sticks to the hearts and 
minds of the audience. Knowing what to say is critical, but knowing how to say it is even 
more critical, which relates back to the idea of rhetoric. When the preacher is observing 
the world, their city, their community, and their congregation, the preacher begins to 
form ideas on how to address specific issues and situations biblically, with the idea in 
mind of what words, phrases, and thoughts can be inserted to give a well thought and 
persuasive argument. With all of that, when the preacher prepares their message, there 
should be an end goal in mind of how the preachers is looking for their audience to 
respond to the message. This message can come as a request for salvation, repentance, or 
galvanizing the congregation to move internally or externally, giving life to the message. 
A prime example is when Dr. Frank Thomas talks about preaching what he calls a 
“dangerous sermon.” For Dr. Thomas, preaching a dangerous sermon must come from 
the preacher’s moral imagination, which he says is, “the ability of the preacher, intuitive 


or otherwise, in the midst of the chaotic experiences of human life and existence, to grasp 


and share God’s abiding wisdom and ethical truth to benefit the individual and common 


* Frank A. Thomas, They Like to Never Quit Praisin' God: The Role of Celebration in Preaching 
(Cleveland, OH: Pilgrim Press, 2013), 68, ProQuest Ebook Central, https://ebookcentral-proquest- 
com.dtl.idm.oclc.org/lib/dtl/detail.action? docID=6 127834. 
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humanity”.°' When a preacher is crafting a sermon that one might consider dangerous, or 
even a sermon that challenges the audience to think, they must be cognizant of the 
rhetoric that will call for action from the audience. Dr. Thomas believes, “The speaker 
discerns the times and exegetes the context that (re)creates the rhetorical situation, which 
leads the speaker to attempt to offer the fitting and appropriate response. Fundamentally, 
if theology is situated and contextual, it is pulled from the abstract to the practical.’ 

Dr. Lisa Thompson drives this further in her book Ingenuity: Preaching as an 
Outsider, which discusses how preaching needs to make connections and bridges to life. 
One of the connections we see being made deals with how the preacher incorporates the 
lived experiences of those who have been silenced. Giving a voice to those who are 
voiceless is essential for the congregation to understand how vital of a role they play once 
they leave the four walls of the church. Dr. Thompson describes this by saying: 

The engagement of lived experience is the subtle yet poignant bridge between 

what is familiar and what is unfamiliar in preaching. A preacher must carve out a 

place for the reception of her message when helping a community imagine new 

possibilities. She does this by determining ways to use that which the community 
already knows to forge something new.°? 

Within this statement by Dr. Thompson, I see the preacher's need to challenge the 


listeners’ old mindsets. For some within the congregation who have longevity in the 


church, old ways of thinking and theologies might need to be deconstructed and upgraded 


5! Frank A. Thomas, How to Preach a Dangerous Sermon (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2018), 
xl, ProQuest Ebook Central, https://ebookcentral-proquest- 
com.dtl.idm.oclc.org/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=5226152. 


* Frank A. Thomas, The God of the Dangerous Sermon (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2021), 
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to a new and better way of thinking. This happens by challenging traditional views of 


scripture. Womanist theologian Dr. Katie Geneva Cannon reveals how going against the 
grain, especially with how women have been historically portrayed in scripture with a 
Womanist lens of preaching, gives liberation for the listener to think critically so that 
they properly asses the issues that they face today and make the appropriate application 
from the sermon, to bring transformation in this world.** What Thompson and Cannon 
describe regarding crafting a sermon coincides with what Dr. Frank Thomas calls 
homiletical exegesis. For Dr. Thomas, homiletical exegesis goes beyond what we know 
as exegesis. According to Dr. Thomas: 


Homiletical exegesis discerns meaning in the text through two primary steps: (1) 
traditional exegesis, which attempts to ascertain what the author of the passage 
meant to communicate, and (2) experiential hermeneutics, which relates the 
exegetical message to the Homiletical exegesis believes that the gospel meaning 
to every experience of tragedy, existential condition of human suffering. 
Homiletical steps together to discover God’s meaning in the biblical passage, of 
grace to be shared in the sermon.°° 


Discovering God’s meaning in the biblical passage relates to what Dr. Sally 
Brown calls promise-grounded hope. For Dr. Brown, promise-grounded hope means, 


I will argue here that a hermeneutical lens of hope, one anchored specifically in 
the deep biblical tradition of God’s character as a maker and keeper of 
promises—not in human, can-do optimism!—is appropriate for interpreting both 
Scripture and the realities of everyday life.°° 


4 Katie G. Cannon, Katie’s Canon: Womanism and the Soul of the Black 
Community (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2021), 76, ProQuest Ebook Central, https://ebookcentral- 
proquest-com.dtl.idm.oclc.org/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=6696772. 
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When considering these different thoughts, the preacher can create a message that is 


engaging the lives of the listener. 


Conclusion 

“Most of our spiritual experiences are not the result of a closed Heaven, but a 
closed mind.’”*’ This quote came from Dr. Dharius Daniels during a Sunday morning 
worship service who pastors Change Church, a multi-site church located in Ewing and 
Westampton, New Jersey, and Atlanta, Georgia. This quote speaks to how we see God, 
ourselves, and the world. What we believe about God affects our beliefs about ourselves 
and the world. If we view God as far off, we miss the relational nature of God, who in the 
beginning looked to be in relationship and communion with humanity. This is evident in 
how God created humanity. Humanity was created in the image and likeness of God 
(Gen. 1:26). The Bible records that God formed out of the ground the first man, Adam, 
and breathed into Adam’s nostrils, and he became a living being (Gen. 2:7). Then God 
put Adam in a deep sleep and removed his rib and formed Eve who was the first woman 
(Gen. 2:21-22). God has been hands-on within creation since the beginning, from when 
the fall happened to when God set the plan for redemption in motion to even now, as the 
Church, we are called to make disciples. 

In this chapter, we explored theology while narrowing our focus on what practical 
theology entails. We examined the five dimensions of practical theology to give us a 
template for logically thinking about applying what we believe about God to our 


everyday lives. From there, we explored the subfield of homiletics, which deals with the 


57 Direct quote from Dr. Dharius Daniels’s sermon during the 9:00 am worship service on October 
23, 2022. 
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place of the preacher, the sermon, the listener, and the preparation process. Considering 
the age that we live in now, it is not enough to preach a heavy theological message that 
goes over the heads of the people. Nor is it reasonable to preach feel-good messages of 
self-help and messages that point the listener to an eschatological reality without an 
anthropomorphic and social framework. Preaching must engage the reality of God and 
God’s redemptive work and how this is involved in the lives of people and our 
community. Dr. E. Dewey Smith said during a panel discussion on preaching at 
Morehouse College, “We have to balance between speaking to the soul and the emotions, 
but also leaving the people with some homework.’”* Dr. Smith says that as preachers, we 
cannot get caught up in having the listener feel something. However, they must know 
something, and as a result of them knowing, how does that knowing transform into 
doing? This is the role of the preacher, to present the sacred texts of the Bible in a way 
that fits our twenty-first century reality so that we can move from transformation in the 
pews to create transformation in the public. 

This is critical to this project, which focuses on individual and unique evangelism 
and how it is informed by preaching. The personal devotion of the individual, preaching 
of the gospel, and community fellowship and study play a pivotal role in how a person 
evangelizes to those around them while also growing disciples to come alongside them. 
In my experience in ministry, I have discovered that evangelism has been limited to a 
particular context or expression. For some, evangelism has been limited to passing out 


tracts, preaching on the corner, or sharing a word with a stranger or a loved one who is 


58 The Theology Network, “Dr. Jamal Bryant and Dr. E. Dewey Smith, Jr. - Sermonic Discussion 
at Morehouse (Powerful Discussion),” YouTube video, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=qjAx3xwTbJY &feature=youtu.be. 
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not saved. What I have seen in my experience is that evangelism is how we interact with 
our colleagues at work or how we handle adversity within a community. Evangelism also 
entails how we raise our children or mentor young people in a way that shows them the 
beauty of their relationship with Christ. This is where practical theology and homiletics 
come into play. This helps us to understand that Christianity is not a cookie-cutter 
religion. However, it is a faith to be lived out because of our growing relationship with 


Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

The emphasis of this project is to examine how we can develop a personalized 
and unique model of evangelism. It is critical to pay attention to two words within this 
project's title: personalized and unique. We need to pay attention to those two words 
because, within this chapter, where we focus on the interdisciplinary foundation of this 
project, we must look at the mental makeup as well as the individuality of the person. 
What I have found to be problematic within the Church is that many times, people want a 
cookie-cutter form of expressing their faith, which means that many Christians cannot be 
their true authentic selves. 

This cookie-cutter mentality implies that Christians are not thinking people; we 
adapt and conform to what we see around us because it has been passed down as the 
norm or the best means of applying our faith. This is a sentiment that has stereotyped 
Christians, specifically African American Christians, for many years. Those who are 
critical of Christianity and even skeptical of it often point to the traumatic history that is 
within Christianity, as it was used as a means to oppress and subjugate African 
Americans in this country for centuries. As a result, people have thought of Christianity 
as a religion that does not require much thought when, in actuality, the opposite is true. 


Faith does not mean the absence of thought but requires us to process the information we 
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receive to believe. In addition, how a person thinks and what they think of themselves 


and this world can be attributed to their spiritual formation. This chapter will introduce 
the concept of identity theory within psychology and integrate it with biblical, historical, 
and theological themes from the larger project to design an approach to preaching that 


will empower individuals to evangelize uniquely. 


Psychology 

Psychology is simply defined as “the scientific study of mind and behavior.”! The 
American Psychological Association broadens the definition by stating: 

Psychology is the study of the mind and behavior. The discipline embraces all 

aspects of the human experience — from the functions of the brain to the actions 

of nations, from child development to care for the aged. In every conceivable 
setting from scientific research centers to mental healthcare services, "the 
understanding of behavior" is the enterprise of psychologists.” 

Psychology helps us understand how the mind is shaped, how we think and 
perceive, and how we see ourselves and our environment, which helps us understand how 
we live and function in this world. Psychology has evolved throughout its history. One 
approach to psychology deals with behaviorism. John B. Watson is regarded as the 
progenitor of this branch of psychology as he focused on believing that behavior comes 
from our environment rather than the inner workings of our mental framework.* 


Humanism was viewed in opposition to behaviorism. Humanists viewed behaviorists as 


those with a victim mentality who had to succumb to the power and elements of their 


' Rose M. Spielman, Psychology (Houston, TX: Twelfth Media Services, 2018), 30. 


? American Psychological Association, “About APA,” American Psychological Association, 
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environment. No matter how hard the individual worked to overcome their surroundings, 
their environment eventually influenced their behavior. On the other hand, a humanist 
believed in the power of the individual’s free will. The individual’s mind and ability to 
learn and choose for themselves held greater weight than their environment.* Cognitive 


theory looks at how we take in and process information.° 


Identity 

I believe all these aspects are essential within psychology. Within psychology lies 
the sub-field of identity, which will be the primary focus of this chapter. Dr. Svend 
Brinkmann, who serves as a professor of Psychology at the University of Denmark, 
views identity as, “a task of continuously interpreting oneself in light of values and moral 
commitments.”° According to Dr. Brinkmann, identity is an ongoing evolution; as 
individuals become more informed about the world around them, they can define or 
interpret who they are based on how they see themselves and this world. Charles Taylor 
echoes this concept of identity in his book, Sources of the Self: The Making of the 
Modern Identity with this thought: 

To know who I am is a species of knowing where I stand. My identity is defined 


by the commitments and identifications which provide the frame or horizon 
within which I can try to determine from case to case what is good, or valuable, or 


4 Yvette Brazier, “History,” Medical News Today, 
https://(www.medicalnewstoday.com/articles/154874#history. 
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what ought to be done, or what I endorse or oppose. In other words, it is the 
horizon within which I am capable of taking a stand.’ 


As a result, we can view identity by how a person frames their values. What does 
someone view as moral or immoral? How would someone define something as ethical? 
When injustice is done in the world, how does that person react? 

Identity is not just relegated to an interpretation based on how someone sees 
themselves individually and their personal view of the world. However, identity also 
points to how someone sees themselves within a collective group. For some, identity 
deals with belonging.* Identity speaks to how a person fits in the world because of how 
they see themselves within the structure of a family, race, ethnic group, or community. 
This is how we see cultures being formed and strengthened as individuals take pride in 
the social group to which they belong. For the remainder of this chapter, we will 
investigate how identity fits within the problem of the overall work and the previous 
chapters that dealt with our biblical, historical, and theological foundations. When 
examining those, we will be able to understand the significance of having an identity and 
how that plays into the framework of personalized and unique evangelism. This 
exploration will also help us understand whether science and faith can coexist and work 


in concert with each other. 


7 Charles Taylor, Sources of Self: The Making of Modern Identity (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1996), 27. 


8 “This is almost the opposite meaning, and it is significant how most social science definitions of 
identity are built on the idea that identity concerns belonging.” Svend Brinkmann, “Character, Personality, 
and Identity: On Historical Aspects of Human Subjectivity,” Nordic Psychology 62, no. 1 (2010): 65-85, 
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Interdisciplinary Theory: Identity 


Problem 

As the pastor of a new church plant, I have discovered the various issues about 
our members and where they land spiritually. Some people within our church have an 
idea and belief in the separation of the sacred and the secular. This idea means that only 
those things that pertain to or relate to Christianity are identified as sacred, while those 
that do not are identified as secular. For example, we can examine occupations. As a 
pastor and a chaplain, people would view what I do in those roles as sacred work since it 
has a Christian/spiritual underpinning. Previously, when I worked in marketing for 
various corporations, people viewed what I did as secular since no spiritual foundation 
was directly tied to the work. When looking at these two examples, one would think that 
a Christian would have to leave their faith at the door when entering spaces that do not 
identify exclusively with their beliefs. 

This ideology leads Christians to believe that their faith is only reserved for other 
Christians, their private time, and a few hours on a Sunday. Meanwhile, Christians do not 
have to live in two separate worlds, but they can live in the same space as others while 
bringing their whole selves within that space. This means that there is no longer a 
perceived separation between the sacred and secular because, as a result of their faith, 
everything is sacred due to them bringing their faith to the outside world.? When there 
was a perceived separation between the sacred and the secular, people struggled to see 
how their faith fit within their world, creating difficulty in evangelizing their faith. This 


mindset is partly due to the people not being exposed to a preaching method that spoke to 


° Charles Taylor, A Secular Age (Cambridge, MA: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 
2007), 265-66. 
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their experiences in a way that made the message relevant. This brings the problem 


facing our congregation to mind: the people struggle with the practical application of 
their faith that translates to personalized evangelism. 

As a leader, part of my role is to get the most out of those I lead, and one way that 
I have found that to be effective is by getting to know individuals personally. This 
personal level helps me to understand what a person is passionate about and what ignites 
them to remedy some of the ills in this world. Dr. Dharitus Daniels, the Lead Pastor at 
Change Church and former Adjunct Professor at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
touches on this in his latest book, Your Purpose is Calling: Your Difference is Your 
Destiny. Early in this book, Dr. Daniels teaches what he calls “unique discontent” by 
defining it as “your unique discontent is a God-given, incessant, unique agitation caused 
by a specific issue or issues.”!° Dr. Daniels shows us how we discover our unique 
discontent within the definition that he offers.'' Dr. Daniels says that it is God-given, 
which means that in our connection and relationship with God, our Creator, God begins 
to download within us certain things that alert us because of how we were created. As a 
result of God being our creator, God speaks to us through the various issues we 
encounter. 

Next, Dr. Daniels says it is incessant, which constantly nags at us. For some 
reason, what we see and encounter lingers with us like a bad hangnail, and we will not 
get rid of this irritation until we address it. No matter how distracted we become and what 


else we encounter along the way, the various issues that agitate us will only go away once 


'0 Dharius Daniels, Your Purpose Is Calling: Your Difference Is Your Destiny (Grand Rapids, MI: 
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we actively work to address them. Finally, Dr. Daniels says that the discontent is specific 


to you. This means that what we see annoys and agitates us in a way that it will not 
anyone else. He uses his unique discontent as an example to elevate this thought. Dr. 
Daniels said it bothered him that other pastors were not bothered by the impact of 
education within his community as he was until he realized that other pastors had other 
unique discontents that were specific to them and not to him. Some pastors' unique 
discontent centered around poverty or families. This did not mean that one was more 
important than the other, but instead that each person found a way to address what 
agitated them in a unique way. 

One way I will examine how to address this issue is through effective preaching, 
which we will delve into later in this chapter. Another aspect in which this will be 
addressed is understanding how our relationships help to form identity so that people can 
develop a self-interpretation of who they are by understanding how their whole self can 
form a personal practical theology, which translates to evangelism. One avenue in which 
this will be implemented is through small groups. Small groups can be viewed as 
communities within a larger community. In small groups, individuals come together 
around similar life issues or interests and develop relationships that help foster a healthy 
way of navigating life and faith. The belief is that because of the participation within a 
small group, the individual encounters community and those who can challenge and push 
them into a greater identity. Small groups are not designed to create or encourage 
groupthink, but instead, as a result of their like-mindedness and transparency, there is 
help to cultivate a stronger sense of individuality that leads to growth. This thought is 


emphasized by social psychologist Dr. Kenneth J. Gergen, who talks about the 
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importance of relationships within a community and how they affect the community, the 
individual, and their identity. 

In the process of relational flow, we generate durable meaning together in our 
local conditions, but in doing so we continuously innovate in ways that are 
sensitive to the multiplicity of relationships in which we are engaged. Ideally, if 
there were no impediments to the relational flow, there would be a full and 
creative sharing of meaning from the immediate face to face relationship, to the 


local community, to the surrounding society, and ultimately to the world at 
large.'? 


Biblical Foundation 

Next, we will explore how identity is seen within the biblical foundation, which is 
found in John 4:39-42. I believe that we need to quickly reference Dr. Svend 
Brinkmann’s definition of identity, which is, “a task of continuously interpreting oneself 
in light of values and moral commitments.”!? We see that at play initially at the beginning 
of the chapter when John declares that Jesus had to pass through Samaria (Jn. 4:4). We 
see Jesus coming to the woman first out of necessity. This gives the notion that Jesus 
reconstructs the idea of the Messiah. The Messiah was thought of as someone of 
authority and royalty who did not make himself available to everyone. It was uncommon 
for royalty to be amongst those who were not considered to be within the same class. 

For a person of their stature to associate with “the other” was undignified. Jesus 
broke the ideation of the Messiah by making Himself available because Jesus thought it 
was necessary to go through Samaria. In this action, Jesus displayed how He identified 


Himself and where His morals and values stood. Making Himself available to a group of 


Kenneth J. Gergen, Relational Being: Beyond Self and Community (Cary, NC: Oxford 
University Press, Incorporated, 2009), 46, ProQuest Ebook Central. 


'3 Brinkmann, “A Moral Perspective: Identity as Self-Interpretation,” 101. 
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people who have been marginalized shows the love that Jesus is willing to offer them. 


This marginalization that the Samaritans experienced continued to drive a deeper wedge 
between the Samaritans and the Jews, as the Samaritans would experience the wounds 
and deep sins of racism and discrimination. These sins inflicted on them were not just 
ordinary sins but sins that perpetuated generations of psychosocial trauma toward that 
region and the people there. This sin that I see is what Dr. Andrew Sung Park refers to as 
han, where the oppressor commits sins that are felt within the oppressed in every sense of 
their existence.'t When Jesus makes Himself available to the Samaritans, He attempts to 
repair the han that was committed towards the Samaritans. Dr. Park talks about how 
“seeing others” is an important and necessary step in making amends. Dr. Park stresses, 
“The first step toward unity is to see each other more often. Avoiding other groups is the 
prototypical sin that creates all kinds of prejudice and problems and prevents efforts at 
resolution.”!> This sort of olive branch displays that there is a new shift in how 
Samaritans are viewed, which opens the door to a new relationship between the Jews and 
the Samaritans. !° 

This text speaks to Jesus's identity and self-awareness. Dr. Tara Eurich provides 


two definitions of self-awareness because self-awareness is viewed from an internal and 


'4 Andrew Sung Park, Racial Conflict and Healing: An Asian-American Theological 
Perspective (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 2009), 9. 


'S Park, Racial Conflict and Healing, 139. 


'6 “For the writer to say that Jesus ‘had to pass through Samaria’ (v.4) is clearly not a statement 
about historical or geographical necessity. Jesus’ obligation to pass through Samaria is a theological 
statement, consistent with ‘for God so loved the world.’ By the time this Gospel was written the Samaritan 
mission of Philip, Peter, and John (Acts 8:5-25) had already occurred. Whatever may have been the attitude 
of the Jerusalem Church toward Samaritan Christians, the Johannine church clearly affirms the strength and 
quality of the faith of these despised people.” Fred B Craddock, John (Atlanta, GA: John Knox Press, 
1982), 35-36. 
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external standpoint. Internal self-awareness “‘represents how clearly we see our own 
values, passions, aspirations, fit with our environment, reactions (including thoughts, 
feelings, behaviors, strengths, and weaknesses), and impact on others,” while external 
self-awareness “means understanding how other people view us, in terms of those same 
factors.”'7 When Jesus encounters the Samaritan woman, He is fully aware of who He is. 
This is evident in how Jesus metaphorically refers to Himself as water by comparing 
Himself to the water that is in the well.'* In this moment of Jesus’s internal self- 
awareness, external self-awareness also becomes evident. This entire dialogue displays a 
volley of internal and external self-awareness as the Samaritan woman becomes 
increasingly curious and intrigued with who is in front of her. His self-awareness leads 
the woman to ask questions about Jesus’s identity, which leads Jesus, who is secure in 
His identity and self-awareness, to make a profound impact on the woman (Jn. 4:19-29, 
NRSV). 

What is significant about this chapter is that it happens in verses thirty-nine 
through forty-two. In these verses, the evangelism of the woman is personal and unique, 
based on the effectiveness of Jesus’s message. This is significant because of the woman’s 
evangelism to the community. Based on what we have seen concerning the woman, there 
were some issues with her identity. This is seen by looking at the time she arrives at the 
well to draw water. As referenced in the biblical foundations chapter, the Samaritan 


woman comes to the well to draw water around the time that many scholars and 


'7 Tasha Eurich, “What Self-Awareness Really Is (and How to Cultivate It),” Harvard Business 
Review, https://hbr.org/2018/01/what-self-awareness-really-is-and-how-to-cultivate-it. 


'8“Jesus said to her, ‘Everyone who drinks of this water will be thirsty again, but those who drink 
of the water that I will give them will never be thirsty. The water that I will give will become in them a 
spring of water gushing up to eternal life.”’ John 4:13-14 NRSV 
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historians have concluded is an odd time for any woman to draw water at the well. Noon 
time is an odd and inconvenient part of the day. Noon is known to be the hottest and most 
inconvenient time of the day to journey to a well to draw water. As a result, there have 
been many assumptions made about the woman as to why she decided 

to come to the well at noon.!? What is occurring with the Samaritan woman is that as a 
result of her experiences, she is now dealing with shame. Shoba Sreenivasan, Ph.D., and 
Linda E. Weinberger, Ph.D. describe shame as “Shame is associated with an individual’s 
sense of self in a non-favorable way. If one’s identity is important to them, the experience 


of shame can be more distressing and painful than feelings of guilt. For some, shame can 


lead to depression and social dysfunction.””° 


Famed social worker and professor Dr. Brené Brown expounds on this in one of 
her TED Talks, explaining how shame and guilt are not similar.”! It is critical to 
understand that in the case related to the Samaritan woman, she might have felt some 
guilt as it related to her past, but she let her past become her identity because of the 


shame that crept in. What Jesus did for her was to liberate her from her past and release 


'9 “The ‘sixth hour’ or around noon is the time when the Samaritan woman appears at the well in 
the narrative (John 4:6). It is an unusual hour for someone to come and draw water. Not unlike the working 
hours of marginalized ethnic minority women in present day, she came to work during the unsocial hours 
of the day. Regardless of many speculative explanations concerning her appearance during such a time at 
the well, it is a dangerous and unfavorable time for physical labor. She would not risk so much to come at 
noon just to avoid the crowd.” Naw San Dee KD, “(Be)Longing and/or Nation: A Postcolonial-Diasporic 
Reading of the Narrative in John 4:1-42” (diss., Texas Christian University, 2011) 227. 


20 Shoba Sreenivasan and Linda E. Weinberger, “A Perspective of Guilt and Shame: Their Impact 
on Behavior and Self-Identity,” Psychology Today, https://www.psychologytoday.com/us/blog/emotional- 
nourishment/20191 1/perspective-guilt-and-shame. 


21 “The thing to understand about shame is, it's not guilt. Shame is a focus on self, guilt is a focus 
on behavior. Shame is ‘I am bad.’ Guilt is ‘I did something bad.’ How many of you, if you did something 
that was hurtful to me, would be willing to say, ‘I'm sorry. I made a mistake?’ How many of you would be 
willing to say that? Guilt: I'm sorry. I made a mistake. Shame: I'm sorry. I am a mistake.” Brene Brown, 
“Listening to Shame,” TED, 
https://www.ted.com/talks/brene_brown_listening_to_shame/transcript?language=en. 
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her from whatever guilt and shame she had to the point where she felt comfortable 


enough to go into society to proclaim the good news. Jesus used a very practical tool to 
speak to the identity of the Samaritan woman, which gave the woman the confidence and 
the dignity to go into the community to make a difference. 

This foundational chapter shows identity through self-awareness, guilt, shame, 
and within an ethnic and cultural community. As mentioned, one of the ways identity is 
formed is through community, especially within a cultural or ethnic/racial community. 


This is further explored in the historical foundational chapter. 


Historical Foundation 

For the historical foundation, we studied the Great Migration. For review, the 
Great Migration is a time, “Between 1915 and 1970, more than 6 million African- 
Americans moved out of the South to cities across the Northeast, Midwest and West.’’” 
The theory of identity within psychology is a perfect theme throughout the Great 
Migration. The Great Migration was not an era when African Americans were 
whimsically migrating throughout the country, but they were migrating to redefine their 
identity. The Great Migration mainly provided the opportunity for a better life. Due to 
World War I, immigration from Europe was reduced, which created new employment 
opportunities. This caused industries to actively recruit African Americans to move from 
the South and seek a better way of life, primarily in the North and the Midwest. The 


plight of African Americans in the South, especially during Reconstruction and the 


addition of Jim Crow, made anywhere other than the South seem like greener pastures. 


2 Isabel Wilkerson, “Great Migration: The African-American Exodus North,” NPR, 
https://www.npr.org/templates/story/story.php?storyld=129827444. 
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Although white supremacist violence was prevalent in the South, that did not 


mean it was not present in other regions within the United States. African Americans 
were living under immense turmoil, as their existence was always under constant threat, 
and their identity and dignity as a people was diminished. They were being dehumanized 
in every aspect of life, which caused an introspection within the African American 
community as it pertains to their identity. This redefinition of identity gave birth to what 
is known as the New Negro. The New Negro was a means to establish a new identity and 
mark as a people in this country. The New Negro looked to be effective in various arenas, 
such as the political, economic, and social. The purpose of focusing within those areas 
was so that African Americans could have experience leading in these areas while also 
having a seat at the table to voice the concerns about issues that were germane to us. No 
longer were African Americans going to be relegated to stereotypes that looked to 
minimize their value in this world. Dr. Henry Louis Gates provides this explanation of 
the New Negro with this description, “It is this direct relationship between the self and 
the race, between the part and the whole, that is the unspoken premise of A New Negro. 
As much as transforming a white racist image of the black, then, A New Negro's 
intention was to restructure the race's image of itself.””° 

The introduction of the New Negro was a means of self-awareness within 
identity. African Americans went through the process of self-interpretation and 
understanding our values and passions to make a positive impact not only within 
themselves but also within the lives of someone else. In this regard, the New Negro can 


be viewed as a form of ethnic identity where a shift in identity happened that did not stay 


3 Henry Louis Gates, “The Trope of a New Negro and the Reconstruction of the Image of the 
Black,” Representations 24 (1988): 129-155. 
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stagnant in one era but is relevant generations later. Sociology professor Dr. Ronald 


Eyerman affirms this with the following statement, “It was against the backdrop of 
cultural trauma that a new, positive collective identity took form, one that would 
circumscribe as it characterized an extended community and a new generation.’””* 

This reminds me of an experience that I had in 2020 when I had the opportunity to 
visit Israel. While there, I conversed with a Rabbi who began to share his life story. This 
Rabbi spoke about growing up in Israel, but when he reached a certain age, he decided to 
move to New York City. During his time in New York, he became part of a community 
of other Jewish people, and they brought their culture to New York City and built an 
identity for themselves within that city. As time passed, this Rabbi began looking at the 
world landscape and saw a shift. The Rabbi mentioned how he had to decide his place in 
the shift concerning his people while he was in New York. The Rabbi made this 
statement that resonated with me by saying, “I had to decide whether I wanted to be 
behind the curtain or take my place on center stage advancing our cause.” 

After the Rabbi's presentation, I wanted to ask him a question. I prefaced it by 
saying that I always admired the history of the Jewish people. Considering everything 
they have experienced as a people, they have consistently made sure that their history is 
passed down through the generations. The power of the oral tradition of the Jewish 
people is something to emulate. We held this dear as African Americans, dating back to 
the ancient Griots of Africa who passed down the people's history. However, because of 


the Transatlantic slave trade, our history has been lost, and we have lost the importance 


4 Ron Eyerman, Cultural Trauma: Slavery and the Formation of African American 
Identity (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge Univ. Press, 2008), 61, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
https://ebookcentral-proquest-com.dtl.idm.oclce.org/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=202305. 
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of the oral tradition. So I then asked the Rabbi how can we reconnect to our history and 


recapture that oral tradition so that families know where they came from for generations. 
Then the Rabbi told me, “I think it starts with how do you see yourself? Do you see 
yourself as African American, or an African living in America?” This response shook me 
to my core, as what I gathered from this statement is that he was not calling for a mass 
exodus to Africa to get in touch with our roots. Instead, what I heard him say was not to 
get so Americanized and Westernized that we adopt a culture that is out of touch with 
what our ancestors saw within themselves but understand our roots in a way that we pass 
down the richness of our culture so that there is a connection with the identity of who we 
were before we were enslaved. Secondly, because of being reconnected, how does that 
relate to my faith and spirituality? 

My conversation with the Rabbi connects with something that we see happening 
during the Great Migration, where the New Negro was created to reinvent the identity of 
African Americans in this country. The issue that arose was what do we do as Christians 
when there is more focus on our identity and not our spirituality or faith? Can there be a 
healthy marriage? Harlem was the center of African American progression and culture. 
Rev. Adam Clayton Powell Sr. became an instrumental figure during this time, believing 
that for a church to be relevant, it must be in the middle of where the people are. During 
this time in Harlem, cultural and ethnic identity was the focus, and Rev. Powell saw the 
relevance of forging a gospel movement within the heart of the transformation that was 
taking place at that time. This allowed congregation members to construct an identity for 
themselves that stretched beyond the four walls of the church. This is reflected in Dr. 


Reggie Williams’s work: 
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And, consistent with a historical black ecclesiology, Powell argued that the 


church as the body of Christ was the center of community. Its inner functioning 

(priestly/otherworldly) and its social and political activity (prophetic/this-worldly) 

is ministry described as attention given to human suffering in the name of Christ. 

Powell called it “applied Christianity.” 

Rev. Powell, Sr. looks to form identity in two ways: via communal transformation 
and spiritual formation. Rev. Powell Sr. saw the importance of meeting the community's 
needs via a praxis rooted not just in the principles of scripture but also in looking at how 
activity within the community stimulates liberation amongst the people. Rev. Powell, Sr. 
used spiritual formation to form an identity in his congregation and as an evangelistic 
method towards those outside his church through how his preaching influenced his 
church into action.”° Powell’s use of the preaching moment spoke to the identities of his 
congregation, as he elevated a practical theology in which his congregation saw 
themselves as pivotal figures within the growth and transformation of a community 
during a very significant time in American history. Wedding together this psychological 
lens with practical theology sets a precedent for how science and theology can work 


together to bring transformation, which is seen in the theological foundation of this 


project. 


Theological Foundation 
The theological foundation we looked at within this project was practical theology 


while focusing on the theory of homiletics. As a refresher, Don S. Browning defines 


5 Reggie L. Williams, Bonhoeffer’s Black Jesus: Harlem Renaissance Theology and an Ethic of 
Resistance (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 2021), 90, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=6152049. 


26 Williams, Bonhoeffer’s Black Jesus, 81. 
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practical theology as, “the reflective process which the church pursues in its efforts to 


articulate the theological grounds of practical living in a variety of areas such as work, 
sexuality, marriage, youth, aging, and death.””’ Within the sphere of practical theology 
lies the practice of homiletics. Homiletics is defined as: 

The theological discipline that seeks to understand the purpose and process of 

preparing and delivering sermons. Homiletics seeks to integrate an understanding 

of the place of the preacher, the sermon and the audience. Homiletics also seeks to 

help preachers to prepare themselves spiritually for preaching, to develop sermons 

that are faithful to Scripture and to present the sermon in culturally relevant 

ways.”® 

As we continue to delve into this project, we will focus on how critical preaching 
is to the psychology of the preacher and the audience. As it pertains to the preacher, the 
preacher brings to the preaching moment the lens through which he or she has crafted and 
interpreted the text. This lens is developed because of the preacher’s life experiences, 
educational background, cultural makeup, racial/ethnic identity, gender, and everything 
else that compromises who the preacher is. This helps the preacher to be authentic when 
delivering the message, which is vital as the audience is not looking for a retelling of a 
Biblical narrative. However, they need to see how this narrative connects through their 
own eyes. Robert Reid further expands upon this idea by utilizing tropes as the means by 
which preachers bring themselves within the preaching moment. Reid says: 

My use of the word trope is likely more unusual for readers than use of the word 

agency. I am using the word to identify the often unacknowledged mental model 


we take on, like a mantle, when we step to the pulpit to preach. A trope of 
thought, unlike a figure of speech, functions as a way of thinking and reasoning 


271Don S. Browning, The Moral Context of Pastoral Care (Philadelphia, PA: Westminster Press, 
1976), 26. 


°8 Stanley J. Grenz, David Guretzki, and Cherith Fee Nordling, Pocket Dictionary of Theological 
Terms (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1999), 60, ProQuest Ebook Central. 
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drawn from one domain of knowledge and applied to arrive at understanding of 
another domain.”’ 


When looking at the audience or the listeners, the listeners are comprised of the 
congregation present every week. As this weekly rhythm of engagement occurs, there is a 
sense of community that is formed every week within the church and even outside of the 
church. Being in a community is essential to forming identity, as the congregation learns 
the personal stories that are shared within that community, and individuals form 
relationships that help to give life and strength to each other. Understanding that the 
congregation is a collective social group helps the preacher to construct a message that 
connects with the collective ideologies, attitudes, hopes, and aspirations, helps with the 
sermon to connect better because of understanding the identity of the congregation.°° 
When the preacher understands this, then there is an understanding that the message must 
move the listener to action. Dr. Sally Brown speaks of the need for missional theology, 
where the pastor charges the congregation to not only be welcoming towards people 
coming to them but also welcoming in regard to going to the people. Missional theology 
involves the pastor sending the congregation into the world to practically apply what was 
heard and engaged with on Sunday morning.*! 

Additionally, psychology also helps in understanding the place of the listener. The 


preacher needs to be in proximity to the people they preach to. This proximity helps the 


2° Robert S. Reid, Slow of Speech and Unclean Lips: Contemporary Images of Preaching 
Identity (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2010), 6. 


3°Craig A. Loscalzo, Preaching Sermons That Connect: Effective Communication through 
Identification (Downers Grove, IL: Intervarsity Press, 1992), 98. 


3! Sally A. Brown, Sunday’s Sermon for Monday’s World: Preaching to Shape Daring 
Witness (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2020), 5, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
https://ebookcentral-proquest-com.dtl.idm.oclc.org/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=6301541. 
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preacher understand the congregation's psychological makeup further. In his article "The 


Liberating Word of God," Dr. Vance Ross discusses exegeting the people. Dr. Ross 
describes this by saying: 

In order to prepare to preach, I begin by looking at the people. What is happening 

in this time, in this place, and in this era? Is the ecclesial calendar offering a topic 

or need that must be addressed? Does the lectionary speak to this moment? The 
preacher must address, through the biblical text, some or all of these questions in 
order to be relevant and beneficial to God's peo-ple. For my preaching, this is 
absolutely essential, and explicitly or implicitly, I hope to assist hearers to see the 
relevance of the biblical context as I preach. In this way the sermon reflects my 
under-standing, as preacher, of the context of the hearers’ lives.* 

A key point within homiletics is understanding what is happening in the world 
around us. A prevalent issue that has arisen, especially since the COVID-19 pandemic, 
centers around the dichotomy between African spirituality and Christianity. As the 
Church has been experiencing attrition amongst Millennials and Generation Z, with the 
rise of Christian Nationalism and white supremacy during the Trump Presidency, the 
murders of George Floyd, Breonna Taylor, and Ahmaud Arbery, young African 
American Christians, and even those who were trying to work out their faith and 
spirituality did not see how Christianity addressed these issues, while also speaking to the 
identity of being African American. With the rise and newfound popularity of New Age 
Thought and other Eastern religions and philosophies, people were looking for a sense of 
spirituality outside of Christianity, but when it came to African Americans and African 
spirituality, there was a needed sense of ethnic identity and dignity that needed to be 


intertwined within it. In Reading While Black: African American Biblical Interpretation 


as an Exercise in Hope, Dr. Esau McCaulley talks about the importance of the Black 


2 Vance P. Ross, “The Liberating Word of God,” Ministry Matters, 
https://www.ministrymatters.com/all/entry/3 63 6/the-liberating-word-of-god. 
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Church in her history in addressing justice issues in a way that is germane to African 


Americans. Dr. McCaulley believes: 

I want to make a case that this fourth thing, this unapologetically Black and 

orthodox reading of the Bible can speak a relevant word to Black Christians 

today. I want to contend that the best instincts of the Black church tradition— its 
public advocacy for justice, its affirmation of the worth of Black bodies and souls, 
its vision of a multiethnic community of faith— can be embodied by those who 
stand at the center of this tradition. This is a work against the cynicism of some 
who doubt that the Bible has something to say; it is a work contending for hope.** 

What Dr. McCaulley pontificates in this statement is that the beauty of the Black 
Church has always been seen in its ability to be relevant to the culture. When we do not 
speak to the issues that pertain to who we are and the identity and dignity that we hold, 
then we are not exegeting our congregants and preaching sermons to them that touch 
where they are and who they are. Preaching the identity and personality of not only 
individuals but also the spiritual community helps to strengthen their identity and dignity 
as they continue to evolve in their self-interpretation so that they can make a more 
significant impact in the world. 

For African Americans, seeing ourselves within the scriptures was always 
imperative, not just in forming an identity but also regarding liberation. Bringing the 
scriptures from paper to preaching to praxis created a movement amongst African 
Americans that made their liberation a divine purpose that was meant to be achieved. The 
preacher helps paint the picture and make it as clear as possible in a way that relates to 


the listeners so that they can see their role in transforming their world. The exegesis that 


the pastor does of their congregation helps them to understand how to inspire the 


33 Esau McCaulley, Reading While Black: African American Biblical Interpretation as an Exercise 
in Hope (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2020), 6. 
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congregation to take what it is that they heard in the pews and take it out to the public.*4 


Dr. Joni Sancken emphasizes this further by declaring: 
As we straddle Scripture and our world, preachers have an opportunity to grow in 
christological awareness. Christology involves close biblical engagement and 
study about the historical figure of Jesus but also represents a sense of practical 


integrated gospel lenses that links the saving work and person of the crucified and 
risen Christ to human existence unfolding here and now.*° 


Conflict, Independence, Dialogue, or Integration 

This section aims to see how to understand the connection between science and 
religion, specifically, in this case, Christianity. To do this, we have to briefly examine 
what conflict, independence, dialogue, and integration entail. The following summary of 
each category comes from Ian Barbour’s Religion in an Age of Science. Conflict looks at 
the complete separation between religion and science. Conflict is under the belief that 
there cannot be any correlation between science and religion. This is due to what Barbour 
articulates by stating, “Scientific materialism is at the opposite end of the theological 
spectrum from Biblical literalism.’*° The understanding is that with science being 
something that can be proven and seen and religion cannot, they cannot be in a 
relationship. Regarding scientific materialism, Barbour, scientific materialism can be 


looked at in two ways, “‘(1) the scientific method is the only reliable path to knowledge; 


34 Abraham Kuruvilla, Text to Praxis: Hermeneutics and Homiletics in Dialogue (New York, NY: 
T&T Clark, 2009), 189, ProQuest Ebook Central, https://ebookcentral-proquest- 
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35 Joni S. Sancken, Stumbling over the Cross: Preaching the Cross and Resurrection 
Today (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2016), Kindle Edition. 
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(2) matter (or matter and energy) is the fundamental reality in the universe.”?’ This 


essentially means that the methodology within science is reliable, and the elements within 
science are the only reality. In regards to biblical literalism, Barbour asserts, “Augustine 
held that when there appears to be a conflict between demonstrated scientific knowledge 
and a literal reading of the Bible, the latter should be interpreted metaphorically, as in the 
case of the first chapter of Genesis.”3° These two approaches show why science and, in 
this case, Christianity are always in conflict when scripture refers to anything material; it 
is hard to know what it says literally because it cannot be proven. Therefore, they will 
always clash. 

Independence says that “the two enterprises as totally independent and 
autonomous.”°” This means that science and religion individually hold their individual 
space in this world, and there are differences regarding how they individually explain the 
world around us. However, at the same time, they are not in conflict with each other 
because they respect the space that each side holds. From independence, we gradually 
move into more accepting realms of thought regarding religion and science, starting with 
dialogue. Dialogue looks at “indirect interactions between science and religion involving 
boundary questions and methods of the two fields.”“° This essentially means that 
dialogue is healthy for investigating and understanding the roles that science and religion 
have in the world. Dialogue looks at scripture within Christianity and examines, for 


instance, the creation narrative in Genesis. From that narrative, science joins in on the 


37 Barbour, Religion in an Age of Science, 4. 
38 Barbour, Religion in an Age of Science, 8. 
3° Barbour, Religion in an Age of Science, 10. 
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conversation to determine how the elements, matter, and the order and flow of nature 
play into God's plan for creation. 
The last section within this conversation is called integration. Barbour defines 
integration by articulating: 
Some sort of integration is possible between the content of theology and the 
content of science. There are three distinct versions of Integration. In natural 
theology, it is claimed that the existence of God can be inferred from the 
evidences of design in nature, of which science has made us more aware. In a 
theology of nature, the main sources of theology lie outside science, but scientific 
theories may affect the reformulation of certain doctrines, particularly the doctrine 
of creation. In a systematic synthesis, both science and religion contribute to the 
development of an inclusive metaphysics, such as that of process philosophy.*! 
With this definition presented to us, integration is the scientific model most 
appropriate for psychology and the theory of identity from a systematic synthesis 
standpoint. I believe that God can use any means available within this world to display 
the revelation of the existence of God, and God can use that to bring individuals into a 
relationship with Him. With this in mind, I am confident that within creation and the 
makeup of our bodies, God intended for science and faith to coexist and even work in 
harmony with each other. A great example of integration comes from Dr. Richard H. 
Cox, a psychologist and a pastor. In his book Rewiring Your Preaching: How the Brain 
Processes Sermons, Dr. Cox talks about the importance of the Gospel and preaching to a 
person, and its purpose is to do internal work within the person so that external work can 
occur. Dr. Cox expounds on this thought by expressing: 
Webster’s Encyclopedic Unabridged Dictionary defines engram as “a durable 
mark caused by a stimulus upon protoplasm.” Preaching does indeed attempt to 
produce a “durable mark” in the thinking brain. This is where engramming helps 
us to understand preaching. What is heard is then listened to by the brain and 


followed by finding acceptable engrammed pathways that have already been 
prepared to assimilate and accommodate new information. Engramming is a 


4! Barbour, Religion in an Age of Science, 24. 
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usable concept in spiritual as well as intellectual development. In fact, the forces 
for spiritual “enlightenment” are so omnipresent that engramming occurs both 
with and without our knowledge and intent. Moving through the various stages of 
spiritual development calls on different styles and methods for engramming at 
different times and in different circumstances. The church and the sermons (all 
teachings) of the church must recognize the various needs of each unique person, 
the person’s age, the environment, and the circumstance, and adapt methodology 
accordingly.” 


Conclusion 

When examining this project's scope, the focus has always been on understanding 
identity. As we further drill down, it is critical to understand how preaching and overall 
spiritual formation play a role in the psychology and identity of a person. This is why the 
word fingerprint is included in the project's title. Every person who has ever lived has a 
fingerprint that is unique to that person. There has not been a person in the world's history 
with the same fingerprint as someone else, making it unique. The fingerprints look to 
identify a person's identity, whether printed or used to gain access to a phone or a 
building; that is how critical a fingerprint is. It is unique to the individual. In God's 
omniscience, God decided to be meticulous and respectful in how we were created. In 
Psalms 139:13-14 (NRSV), David said, "For it was you who formed my inward parts; 
you knit me together in my mother's womb. I praise you, for I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made. Wonderful are your works; that I know very well." David points out 
how God created and formed him with intentionality to be distinct. 

This then carries throughout the entire project. When looking at our biblical 


foundation, we saw how Jesus was effective in His preaching and evangelism due to His 


* Richard H. Cox, Rewiring Your Preaching: How the Brain Processes Sermons (Downers Grove, 
IL: InterVarsity Press, 2012), 59, ProQuest Ebook Central. 
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identity in speaking to women. Jesus gave dignity to the woman to the point where she 


had a new self-interpretation of herself and boldly proclaimed her transformation at the 
well to the community. In the historical foundation, we saw the significance of the Great 
Migration and how it gave African Americans a new identity to stand up for themselves 
and seek a better life for themselves and their family. In conjunction with that, pastors 
during the Great Migration looked for practical ways to come alongside the community 
to help make the gospel tangible and relevant in people’s lives. In the theological 
foundation, we saw the importance of practical theology and how preaching helps to 
shape that. Finally, in the interdisciplinary foundation, we understand how the mind 
shapes who we are, how we function, and how we define who we are. The power of self- 
interpretation essentially gives power to who we are. As a result, we have the power to go 


out into the world and be effective in our evangelism. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

In an article by the Barna Group about their research study entitled, Reviving 
Evangelism, Barna mentions how Christians from different age demographics understand 
that witnessing Jesus Christ is essential for their faith and that someone coming to 
salvation is very important.' Christians, especially Millennials, feel prepared to share 
their faith with others when asked. The issue that we see at play centers around the 
methodology of evangelism. Most people feel that the overt proselytizing of Christianity 
creates more problems than solutions, especially with younger Christians being more 
cognizant and even sensitive to the changing culture and society in which we live. The 
article later points out what the research essentially reveals with this statement, “David 
Kinnaman, president of Barna Group, says this study highlights a need for Christians to 
bolster their confidence in certain convictions—among them, the belief that ‘evangelizing 
others is good and worthy of our time, energy, and investment.’”” This challenge hit right 
at home for me as a church planter who seeks to do relevant ministry. During the planting 


process, I noticed a constant theme among the people within our context: the frustrating 


' Barna Group, Inc., “Almost Half of Practicing Christian Millennials Say Evangelism Is Wrong,” 
Barna Group, https://www.barna.com/research/millennials-oppose-evangelism/. 


> Barna Group, Inc., “Almost Half of Practicing Christian Millennials Say Evangelism Is Wrong,” 
Barna Group, https://www.barna.com/research/millennials-oppose-evangelism/. 
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difficulty of applying their faith. This application began to reveal itself as a means of 


evangelism. 

Therefore, I hypothesized that if the church spiritually forms members through 
effective preaching, then they will be able to uniquely evangelize. This spiritual 
formation was not relegated to the Sunday message, which consisted of biblical stories 
and doctrinal teaching, but also an experiential exegesis that looked to meet the listener 
where they were to the point where they just were not listening to the message. However, 
they became participants and partners in transforming their lives and this world. This 
experiential exegesis included speaking on the realities of those within and outside the 
four walls of the church, the importance of community via small groups, and 
emphasizing each person's unique identity. This project looked to bring people closer to 
living out a practical theology that leads to effective evangelism that gives the world that 
they live an opportunity to be introduced to Christ. This project began to take shape 


through various foundational chapters. 


Biblical Foundation 

John 4:39-42 was used as the biblical foundation for this project to examine how 
effective preaching influences unique evangelism. This text shows the results of a 
preaching and evangelizing experience. A few things that spoke to the life of this project 
stood out within this text. One is the impact of the conversation between Jesus and the 
woman at the well. This all happens because of Jesus's intentionality. Jesus makes 
Himself available by going through Samaria, which is noted at the beginning of the 


chapter. Understanding the historical context between Samaritans and Jews, Jesus going 
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to Samaria was radical as He entered a space that was considered off-limits. The 


Samaritans were marginalized, hated, and viewed as the other in this text. The othering 
that the Samaritans have been subjected to has caused a disconnect in the relational 
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activity between the Jews and the Samaritans. Othering is defined as “objectification of 


another person or group’ or “creating the other,’ which puts aside and ignores the 
complexity subjectivity of the individual.” 

Understanding the text's historical backdrop makes this pericope much more 
significant. Jesus made Himself available to a region and a group of people that have 
been overlooked, which speaks to the importance of evangelism. Evangelism needs to be 
coupled with orthodoxy and orthopraxy. The right belief of our faith moves us to the right 
actions. When we leave our faith at the door of places of worship, we fail to bring 
transformation into our world. Bringing good news somewhere that has been forgotten 
and overlooked obviously made the people within that region take notice, and as a result, 
they view themselves differently. This good news happens because of Jesus bringing 
Himself to that region. Dr. David Moe explores the significance of this by stating: 

Especially Jesus’ attentive engagement with the marginal other, the Samaritan 

woman (Jn. 4) in love and respect is crucial for our attentive engagement with the 

marginal religious other in love. The crucial nature of Jesus’ attentive engagement 
with the Samaritan woman is His willingness to break the social-ethnic boundary 
of Jew-Samaritan.4 


This is significant because when Jesus comes into that region, He does not minimize His 


identity to make Himself and His message more palatable. Instead, Jesus walks in the 


3 Jane Jackson, The Routledge Handbook of Language and Intercultural Communication (New 
York, NY: Routledge, 2012), 187. 


4 David Moe, “Identity and Otherness: Missiological Explorations of Engaging and Embracing the 
Other in a Pluralistic World,” in The 2017 Proceedings of the Association of Professors of 
Mission (Wilmore, KY: First Fruits Press, 2019), 87, 
https://place.asburyseminary.edu/cgi/viewcontent.cgi?article=1 154&context=firstfruitspapers. 
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authenticity of His identity and uniqueness, which then tremendously impacts His 


encounter with the Samaritan woman. 

When Jesus brought His unique identity to the preaching and evangelism moment 
with the Samaritan woman, she became intrigued by His message. The Samaritan woman 
was intrigued because of His uniqueness. Jesus was able to speak to the unique identity of 
the woman. This encounter inspired the woman so much that she began to be transformed 
by His message to the point where she became a disciple and an evangelist. Her 
evangelistic efforts helped to convert and transform an entire region that was 
marginalized and hated by people of the same ethnicity as Jesus. This chapter helps 
emphasize the vital role that preaching plays regarding marginalized people, the identity 
of people, and meeting people where they are so that the preaching and evangelism 


moment is relevant to their everyday lives. 


Historical Foundation 

The historical foundation of this project examined the Great Migration. The Great 
Migration was between 1915 and 1970 when millions of African Americans from the 
South transplanted to other regions of the United States, such as the West Coast, but more 
specifically, the Midwest and Eastern United States. This chapter helps us to see just how 
important the formation of the identity of African Americans was during that time. The 
country was experiencing tremendous change and was in the middle of a world war. 
African Americans were seeing a new way of life while also asserting themselves as 


people worthy of dignity within this nation. 
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Part of this identity shift started during World War I. The country was now in the 


middle of a world war, and they began to experience the ripple effects. Part of the ripple 
effect came from the decrease in immigrants coming to America from Europe. The 
decrease in immigration impacted the economy, as northern and Midwestern states relied 
on the labor of immigrants to fuel their various industries. As a result, northern and 
midwestern states began to actively recruit African Americans to move to their regions 
and become employed to fill in the gaps left by the lack of employment for immigrants. 
Recruiters played on the trauma that African Americans were experiencing in the South 
due to reconstruction, Jim Crow, white supremacy, and the lack of economic 
opportunities. African American families saw the opportunities that were being offered to 
them to move up north beyond employment, but also the opportunity to escape the 
trauma of white supremacy in the South. Also, World War I allowed African Americans 
to serve in the United States Armed Forces. African Americans serving in the Armed 
Forces created the thought of potentially being able to be taken seriously as full citizens 
in the country. The thought of sacrificing their lives for this country gave some the idea 
that they would be given full rights as citizens and the dignity of being human. 

Within the Great Migration, there was also the impact of the flu of 1918. The flu 
of 1918 was a pandemic that changed the landscape of society as the COVID-19 
pandemic did. Society had to adapt to how life would be lived out going forward. 
Churches were no longer gathering in their sanctuaries. One thing to note was that the 
African American community needed to galvanize itself and build its community. This 
was evident in the necessity of fighting misinformation surrounding the pandemic and 


how it adversely impacts the African American community due to their perceived inferior 
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immune systems and overall physical makeup. The formation of the African American 


media, especially in major cities, began to take shape. This primary focus was to inform 
not only the African American community about the truth of the pandemic and also the 
truth about themselves but also to combat the racist tropes surrounding the African 
American community. The media began to speak to the everyday life of African 
Americans while also helping to shape a new identity for them. The New Negro began to 
develop as a means of identity that spoke to the new mindset that African Americans 
were shifting towards. 

The New Negro spoke to the new life of African Americans in every facet of life. 
The New Negro looked for African Americans to be economically empowered through 
financial resources and employment opportunities, engage civically, protect themselves, 
and build an identity through the arts. This was evident with the Harlem Renaissance. 
The Harlem Renaissance exemplified the Great Migration, establishing a new way of life 
for African Americans in this country. Some of the brightest minds came through the 
Harlem Renaissance. The Harlem Renaissance was not just a movement of artistic 
expression but also served as a voice for the consciousness of America. The Harlem 
Renaissance allowed African Americans to examine their place in this country and the 
church to become engaged in society and culture. 

The Church, especially the Black Church, saw this as an opportunity to bring the 
Gospel message outside of the four walls of the church. This was evident in people like 
Reverdy Ransom in Chicago, Illinois, and Adam Clayton Powell, Sr., in Harlem, New 
York. Rev. Powell saw the potential of Harlem and the need for his church to present at 


the epicenter of this cultural shift. This was done through social gospel movements and 
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structuring sermons that spoke to the everyday realities of the parishioners. Walter 


Rauschenbusch, who was one of the pioneers of the Social Gospel movement, writes in 
his book, A Theology for the Social Gospel, what pastors like Rev. Ransom and Rev. 
Powell, Sr. epitomized in their ministry by asserting: 
When a minister speaks to his people about child labour or the exploitation of the 
lowly by the strong; when he insists on adequate food, education, recreation, and 
a really human opportunity for all, there is response. People are moved by plain 
human feeling and by the instinctive convictions which they have learned from 
Jesus Christ.° 
When Rev. Powell geared his messages to the lives of his parishioners and coupled them 
with the Harlem Renaissance, he saw how engaged his church became within the 
community. Evangelism and service became essential for their growth because they 
understood their importance. This foundation touched on the critical identity piece of this 
project. However, it also helps us to see how churches and pastors evangelized during 


that time in a way that met the people in a culture that was not only an enlightening 


period but also a culture that spoke to the identity of African Americans. 


Theological Foundation 

The theological foundation for this project was found within practical theology 
while using homiletics as a sub-field. Practical theology can be described as the relevant 
and visible application of what someone believes theologically. Browning suggests, “It is 


a practical theology that begins with the institutions of faith but ends, when needed, with 


5 Walter Rauschenbusch, A Theology for the Social Gospel (New York, NY: The Macmillan 
Company, 1917), 7-8. 
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reasons and justifications for the practical actions it proposes.”° In my opinion, practical 


theology is not a general theology, but it is a theology that should be essential to every 
believer because this is where we live out and exemplify our core beliefs of the faith. 
This speaks to James 2:26, which says, “For just as the body without the spirit is dead, so 
faith without works is also dead.” Our faith should drive what we do, not what we do, 
drive our faith. 

The sub-field that was used relating to practical theology was homiletics. 
Homiletics is the preaching of a sermon. The preaching of a sermon also entails the 
preparation and placement of the preacher, the sermon, and the congregation. The 
preacher must be called and go through a constant evolution where he or she grows 
spiritually and academically to give the congregation a sound message. The preparation 
and placement of the sermon are essential so that a relevant message, not just to the 
congregation, is carefully crafted. However, it is also relevant for the times that we live 
in. Lastly, the preacher must understand the makeup of the congregation so that the 
message for them connects to where they are. Dr. Adam Bond, the Associate Professor of 
Religion and African American Studies at Baylor University, analyzed Dr. Samuel 
DeWitt Proctor’s ministry and how it should be used as a blueprint for preaching. In his 
analysis, Dr. Bond articulated that, “Therefore, it is important that the preacher give 
meaning to the gospel for the contemporary setting. The preacher must be equipped to 
“transpose” the message of the gospel for the modern mind. The modern person does not 


live among sheep and goats, so preachers must give meaning to parables and 


® Don S. Browning, 4 Fundamental Practical Theology: Descriptive and Strategic 
Proposals (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1996), 3. 
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environments that are foreign to their listeners.”’ Understanding the importance of 


practical theology and coupling that with an effective homiletic was essential to the 


foundation of this project. 


Interdisciplinary Foundation 

The interdisciplinary approach to help establish an additional foundation for the 
project came by understanding how psychology and the sub-field of identity played into 
personalized and unique evangelism. This interdisciplinary field helps me understand 
further how my preaching can be effective. It speaks to the mental makeup and the 
listener's identity to the point where it helps influence how they see the world around 
them. By examining psychology as an interdisciplinary foundation, I gained insight into 
how an individual's mind and makeup affect the information they receive. Additionally, 
the theory of identity helped me zero in on the unique identities of those engaged in the 
project. Identity, as a theory within psychology, has become more prominent than others 
in terms of personality and character.® 

Identity was critical in looking at how individuals expressed themselves. Identity 
is primarily the term used as a means of how people look to identify themselves and 
establish who they are. Brinkman establishes identity as the clear means to how 


666. 


individuals psychologically define themselves by stressing, ““while ‘personality’ is 


normally used to designate what somebody is (e.g. introvert-extrovert), ‘identity’ points 


7 Adam L. Bond, The Imposing Preacher Samuel DeWitt Proctor and Black Public 
Faith (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2013), 165. 


8 Svend Brinkmann, “Character, Personality, and Identity: On Historical Aspects of Human 
Subjectivity,” Nordic Psychology 62, no. | (January 2010): 65, https://doi.org/10.1027/1901- 
2276/a000006. 
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to who somebody is, and the postmodern condition is among other things characterized 


by a lack of stable markers of people’s ‘who-ness.’”? With this understanding, I was able 
to view psychology and identity as a thread through each chapter of this project and 


utilize this understanding in implementing my project. 


Methodology 

This portion of this chapter will describe the process used to recruit participants 
for this project. This project coincided with the launch of our church, The Living Church. 
During the launch process, I gathered what is considered a launch team, which consists of 
individuals who serve in the ministry and whose skill sets were offered to help launch the 
church. Over time, I began to inform members of the launch team that I would need four 
to six individuals to participate in my research project, and more information would be 
coming in the future. This initial announcement was made to pique the interests of 
prospective participants. After that announcement, a few individuals contacted me, 
agreeing to volunteer. I marked those individuals down as participants and let them know 
that a more formal invitation would follow. Formal invitations were sent to launch team 
members containing information about the project, critical dates for deadlines and 
meetings, and a consent form. The email and the consent form stressed that participation 
in this project was entirely voluntary, participation has no bearing on relationship or 
church membership standing, and there would be no monetary compensation. 

Five individuals voluntarily gave their consent to participate in this project. Our 


participants' safety was paramount as safety measures were implemented to secure their 


° Svend Brinkmann, “Character, Personality, and Identity: On Historical Aspects of Human 
Subjectivity,” 65. 
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identities and facilitate a safe and enjoyable environment for all parties involved. 
Identities were secured on responses and surveys by giving participants a number (i.e., 
Participant One) instead of their names. All information about the participants in this 
project is securely stored and locked away. Three years post-graduation, all materials and 
information about the participants of this project will be safely and securely destroyed. 
The participants for this project did not contain any minors, did not belong to a protected 
class, nor was anyone part of a vulnerable population. 

There were various means of collecting data from our participants during the 
project. Before the first session, the participants were given a pre-survey, a spiritual gift 
assessment, and the Myers-Briggs personality test. The survey and the assessments were 
distributed before our first official meeting, which was a pre-project meeting. This was 
done so the participants could understand their spiritual gifts, personalities, and the 
project's direction. The project centered around a four-week sermon series that 
endeavored to dive into the focus of this project, which was to understand how an 
effective homiletic spoke to the unique identities and gifts of individuals and how that 
could be utilized to bring unique evangelism and transformation in this world. 

During the project, virtual focus groups were held to interview the participants 
concerning the weekly message. These sessions were held weekly on Monday evenings 
via Webex and included additional expounding of the message, discussion, and 
interviews. The decision to do virtual instead of in-person sessions accommodated the 
participants' schedules. Once the four-week sermon series concluded, we held a post- 


project session to review post-surveys and any additional discussion points. The project 
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ran for six weeks, including the pre-project meeting, a four-week sermon series with 


focus groups, and a post-project meeting. 


Implementation 

The title of this project was "Fingerprint: A Practical Theology for Personalized 
and Unique Evangelism Through Effective Preaching." This project was implemented on 
September 11, 2023, and concluded on October 16, 2023, for a total of six weeks. All 
focus group meetings were held via Webex every Monday at 7:00 p.m. The decision to 
do virtual sessions instead of in-person sessions was made to accommodate the 
participants' schedules. The first session on September 11, 2023, was held online. The 
details of this meeting consisted of an introduction to the project to familiarize the 
participants with the project details and a discussion of the pre-survey, spiritual gift 
assessments, and the Myers-Briggs personality tests. The final meeting was held on 
October 16, 2023. The details of this meeting included a discussion of the post-survey, a 


recap of the project, and a discussion of the next steps for the project and the church. 


Project Participants 

For this project, there was a total of five participants. The participants for this 
project all came from my church context. The participants' demographics were 100% 
African American, 60% female, and 40% male. 100% of the participants obtained a 
Bachelor's Degree, with 60% having a Master's. 20% of the participants are single, while 
80% are married. 60% of the participants are between the ages of 35-40, and the 


remaining 40% are over 40. 
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Participant One is a married African American female between the ages of thirty- 


five and forty and has obtained a Bachelor’s Degree. Participant One is an entrepreneur 
and a leader within the community. Participant One grew up in a Pentecostal and 
Holiness denominational context. She and her family decided to transition from their 
church home and became part of a “multi-cultural” and multi-generational church 
context. Participant One and her family began to feel some discomfort during 2020 as 
their church failed to address the social issues that arose during that time properly. They 
have since transitioned from the ministry and have joined The Living Church. Participant 
One brought some excellent insight into the project. Her professional background and 
religious experience helped her make some worthy contributions. 

Participant Two is a married African American male between the ages of thirty- 
five and forty who has obtained a bachelor’s degree. Participant Two is also an 
entrepreneur and a leader within the community. Participant Two grew up ina 
Pentecostal and Holiness denominational context as well. Participant Two has ministerial 
experience and, at one point in time, served as the Youth Pastor at his home church and 
then transitioned to be on staff at another ministry in the city. Participant Two has also 
worked in non-profit organizations and displayed outstanding leadership abilities in the 
various organizations he has worked in. Participant Two is a contextual associate and has 
been very pivotal in the launching of the church. 

Participant Three is a single African American male over forty with a master’s 
degree. Participant Three is employed in the healthcare industry and has worked 
extensively to provide affordable healthcare. Participant Three is divorced but also a 


father of two children. Participant Three has experiences in Baptist and non- 
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denominational contexts. Participant Three has been displaced in a church home since 


2020 because of the COVID-19 Pandemic. Participant Three has been looking for a 
church community that emphasizes doctrinal and biblical truths and the relational aspect 
of the church and the community. 

Participant Four is a married African American female and mother of three 
between the ages of thirty-five and forty with two bachelor's degrees and one master's 
degree. Participant Four also grew up in the church and would affectionately refer to 
herself as a "PK," a preacher's kid. Participant Four grew up in a traditional church that 
had an older congregation. This context helped shape her view of the church, its 
relationship with the community, and specifically, how it would describe someone's call 
to ministry. Participant Four is a healthcare professional who works with patients and 
families who experience terminal illnesses and, as a result, in some cases, are at the end 
of life. Participant Four believes that her vocation as a health care professional, especially 
in the context she serves, is her ministerial calling. Participant Four provided some 
untraditional views on what it means to do ministry and evangelism, which is consistent 
with the goal of this project. 

Participant Five is a married African American female mother of three children 
who is above the age of forty and has obtained a bachelor’s and master’s degree. 
Participant Five also grew up in the church as well. As a child, she attended her 
grandfather’s church, and as an adult, she went to a non-denominational church that was 
a traditional and older congregation. Participant Five has also been displaced and without 
a church home since 2020 due to the COVID-19 pandemic. Participant Five is very keen 


on community service, civic engagement, and outreach and sees the Church as an 
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institution that should be at the forefront of these initiatives. Participant Five informed the 


group that she and her family had entered a new chapter as they welcomed a foster child 
into their home. Participant Five was very excited about this new chapter and viewed this 
as an opportunity to show love toward a child who has experienced trauma in their young 


life. 


Session One - Monday September 11, 2023, 7:00 p.m. 
Format for first meeting: 


Opening prayer 

Welcome and remarks 

Introductions 

Discussion around the background and details of the project 
Discussion around pre-survey 

Discussion around spiritual gifts assessments 

Discussion around personality tests 

Time for any further questions and comments 

Project next steps 

0. Closing prayer 


a SO O8 Oy Oe 


The project's first meeting was held on September 11, 2023, at 7:00 p.m. via 
Webex. All five participants were present and active for the meeting. The session began 
with an opening prayer and welcome and thankful remarks to all the participants for their 
willingness to volunteer to be part of this project. Participants went around introducing 
themselves to each other. The participants, for the most part, knew each other, but there 
were a few who were not familiar with each other. 

After the participants introduced themselves to each other, I began to share with 
the participants the details about the project. I shared with the participants how I landed 
on this project and everything that went into it regarding my research in my writing and 


even the conversations I had with some of them and others outside of the setting. I shared 
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with them the problem that I saw as a constant theme. The problem I noticed was that 


members needed help with the practical application of their faith in the form of 
evangelism. The hypothesis was that if the church spiritually formed members through 
effective preaching, then they would be able to uniquely evangelize. During this meeting, 
I shared the title of my project, “Fingerprint: A Practical Theology for Personalized and 
Unique Evangelism Through Effective Preaching.” The participants seemed to be 
intrigued with the initial information I shared concerning how I landed on the project. 

From there, I spoke with the participants about how the project would be 
conducted. I shared with them that the project will coincide with the launch of the church 
and the initial four-week sermon series entitled “Fingerprint.” The purpose of this sermon 
series is to explore how God used various individuals in scripture to utilize their unique 
gifts, callings, and identities to evangelize and bring transformation into the world in 
which they lived. I shared with them my plans concerning the texts and sermon titles used 
and some initial thoughts concerning each message. Each message within the sermon 
series was used as our topic of discussion for each weekly focus group. After sharing this 
information, I opened the floor for any questions and suggestions concerning the sermon 
series. 

After sharing the purpose and details of the project, we transitioned into our 
meeting to discuss the pre-surveys. The pre-surveys consisted of seven questions that 
looked to analyze the participants' mindsets and perceptions regarding evangelism, the 
church and its role in the community, and preaching. There were some key takeaways 
from our discussion concerning the pre-surveys. Many participants believed that the 


church played a pivotal role in equipping its parishioners for engagement outside of the 
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church. Many participants were of the same mindset that because of their experiences, the 


church needed to do a better job of speaking to the realities of the people and letting them 
be free in their relationship with Jesus Christ and not conforming to a specific mold. 

We then proceeded to talk about the personality tests that were taken. I was 
surprised at seeing that every participant except one was an introvert according to the 
tests, especially knowing a few participants for a considerable amount of time and being 
around them. What I found interesting about these tests is that when certain situations 
called for one of the participants to come out of their shell, their extroversion would come 
out. For example, I shared that I am very introverted and like to feel people and situations 
out before fully opening up. On the other hand, when it comes to my faith, I come out of 
my shell. I open up when it comes to teaching, preaching, or just conversation. That 
resonated with other participants as they shared their passions. 

Next, in the meeting, we transitioned to discussing our spiritual gifts. During this 
discussion, I sensed some angst amongst the participants. Anytime a discussion of 
spiritual gifts is brought up with church leadership, laypeople tend to think this is a 
conversation to ease them into full-time ministry. This was evident when addressing the 
responses of some of the participants. For example, Participant Five registered high in the 
apostolic gifting category. She was concerned that this meant she had to transition into a 
church leadership role slowly. Knowing her personality, I saw that this was giving her 
anxiety. In this situation, I assure them that whatever gift they registered high on does not 
mean they must take on that role in some church leadership capacity. At that moment, I 
was taught that these gifts can be utilized in other areas outside of the church. So, in her 


case, when she registered high with an apostolic gift, she had strong leadership and 
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delegation abilities, and she could point people in the right direction and set them up for 


success. Also, as a parent, she has the heart of a pastor and provides care and nurture for 
those she loves. This explanation relieved her and others experiencing the same anxiety 
and confusion around their gifts. 

After discussing our spiritual gifts, we had time to answer any additional 
questions and address any concerns. I informed them of the following steps about the 
project, which included engaging in the preached word on Sunday and using that as a 
basis for discussion for the next meeting. The cadence for the project included our 
Sunday morning message and then meeting the next evening on Monday at 7 p.m. via 


Webex. I closed the session out in prayer and adjourned the meeting. 


Session Two - Monday September 18, 2023, 7:00 p.m. 
Format for second meeting: 


Opening prayer 

Recap of yesterday’s message 

Expansion of key points from yesterday’s message 
Discussion around yesterday’s message 

Closing prayer 


Sa) ae 


The second meeting was held to kick off our focus group discussions around the 
Fingerprint sermon series. The first sermon in the sermon series was entitled “Get Over 
Yourself,” and it came from Exodus 3:9-14 NRSV which states: 


‘The cry of the Israelites has now come to me; I have also seen how the Egyptians 
oppress them. So come, I will send you to Pharaoh to bring my people, the 
Israelites, out of Egypt.’ But Moses said to God, ‘Who am I that I should go to 
Pharaoh, and bring the Israelites out of Egypt?’ He said, ‘I will be with you; and 
this shall be the sign for you that it is I who sent you: when you have brought the 
people out of Egypt, you shall worship God on this mountain.’ But Moses said to 
God, ‘If I come to the Israelites and say to them, ‘The God of your ancestors has 
sent me to you,’ and they ask me, ‘What is his name?’ what shall I say to them?’ 
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God said to Moses, ‘I AM WHO I AM.’ He said further, ‘Thus you shall say to 
the Israelites, ‘I AM has sent me to you’ (Ex. 3:9-14). 


The basis for this message centered around how God calls us to do something in 
this world, but we sometimes underestimate ourselves because we believe what we are 
called to do is beyond our capacity. This is what we saw happen with Moses. God called 
Moses to deliver Israel out of slavery in Egypt. When Moses received this call, he gave 


God every excuse possible that showed he could not fulfill this assignment. 


Moses’s excuses were related to another idea that I touched on that is known as 
imposter syndrome. Drs. Lisa and Richard Orbe Austin who are the authors of the book, 
Own Your Greatness: Overcome Imposter Syndrome, Beat Self Doubt, and Succeed in 
Life, define imposter syndrome as, “the experience of constantly feeling like a fraud, 
downplaying one’s accomplishments, and always being concerned about being exposed 
as incompetent or incapable. As a result, people with impostor syndrome engage in either 
overworking or self-sabotage.”!° Moses's dealing with his imposter syndrome hindered 
him from accomplishing God's call for him. When Moses suffered from his imposter 
syndrome, God helped him overcome it in two ways. God did this by placing Moses in 
the community and reminding Moses of His divinity. He felt equipped when Moses 
realized that God was not calling him to accomplish this assignment by himself. 
Secondly, when God reminded Moses of His divinity, Moses was equipped with unique 
gifts to bring transformation and draw people closer to Him. 

With this message in mind, I expounded on some of the key points mentioned, 


and we began our discussion of the sermon and how it related to us. For the most part, 


'0 Lisa Orbé-Austin and Richard Orbé-Austin, Own Your Greatness: Overcome Impostor 
Syndrome, Beat Self-Doubt, and Succeed in Life (New York, NY: Ulysses Press, 2020), 3. 
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this message resonated with the participants. Most participants pointed to a time when 


they felt like they were called to do something or were entering a new chapter of their 
lives and felt inadequate or unprepared. Whether it is parenting or receiving a new work 
responsibility, there are times when self-doubt may creep in. The participants also talked 
about how they see community in their lives as affirming what they are called to do and 
how that helps reinforce their identity. One of the aspects of community is having 
someone who is stronger than you in some areas, who is wiser than you, and who can 
point out blind spots. Participants were able to pinpoint individuals in those areas. After 
discussing the message from the previous day, we ended our discussion in prayer and 


adjourned the meeting. 


Session Three - Monday September 25, 2023, 7:00 p.m. 
Format for third meeting: 


Opening prayer 

Recap of yesterday’s message 

Expansion of key points from yesterday’s message 
Discussion around yesterday’s message 

Closing prayer 


Sa) ae 


The third meeting was held to continue our focus group meetings based off the 
sermon series. The second message in the sermon series was entitled, “One Day It Will 
All Make Sense.” The text for this message came from Genesis 50:15-20 NRSV which 
says: 


Realizing that their father was dead, Joseph's brothers said, ‘What if Joseph still 
bears a grudge against us and pays us back in full for all the wrong that we did to 
him?’ So they approached Joseph, saying, ‘Your father gave this instruction 
before he died, ‘Say to Joseph: I beg you, forgive the crime of your brothers and 
the wrong they did in harming you.’ Now therefore please forgive the crime of the 
servants of the God of your father.’ Joseph wept when they spoke to him. Then 
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his brothers also wept, fell down before him, and said, ‘We are here as your 


slaves.’ But Joseph said to them, ‘Do not be afraid! Am I in the place of God? 

Even though you intended to do harm to me, God intended it for good, in order to 

preserve a numerous people, as he is doing today’ (Gen. 15-20). 

The emphasis of this message was on the topic of forgiveness. The underlying 
theme in this message dealt with healing from the issues and traumas in our past and not 
holding grudges to operate wholly in God's calling for us. Also, forgiveness is a means of 
evangelism. What better witness is there for someone who has been wronged to extend 
love towards someone who wronged them? This type of mercy and love draws people to 
God because it reflects the love and character of God. One of the significant points 
discussed in handling the trauma and extending forgiveness is the need to process 
emotions healthily. We saw that with Joseph as allowing himself space to grieve and cry 
while not lashing out and seeking vengeance towards his brothers. Part of this healthy 
processing is compartmentalizing our emotions so that we can process them with the 
proper perspective. Once we have the right perspective, we can understand our purpose's 
magnitude and power. Joseph realized that everything he went through put him where he 
was to make a difference in the lives of so many people. In addition to that, if Joseph 
sought revenge, then that likely meant that his family lineage would be cut off. If that 
were to happen, and Joseph cut off the posterity of his family, then where would Jesus fit 
in the equation? 

This sermon resonated with the participants because of the theme of forgiveness. 
Forgiveness has been misunderstood in the Christian context and beyond because it has 
been looked at to dismiss the acts and behavior of the offender passively. Forgiveness is 
essentially releasing the offended from the weight and trauma of the offense while also 


releasing the offender from any hostility due to what they have done, regardless of 
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whether there is remorse or not. This theme hit home, especially with Participant Three. 


Participant Three is recently divorced and has experienced hurt because of the severed 


relationship. In the focus group, Participant Three spoke about how he has been 


cognizant about showing love towards his ex-wife as a means of healing for him, but as 


an example for his children on how to handle painful transitions and how not to be bitter 


about events in your life that do not go your way. Essentially, Participant Three said that 


the act and display of forgiveness is evangelism because, just like how God was wronged 


and extended love, we can model what God has done for us by doing that towards others. 


Session Four - Monday October 2, 2023, 7:00 p.m. 


Format for fourth meeting: 


1. 


Gude? 2 


Opening prayer 

Recap of yesterday’s message 

Expansion of key points from yesterday’s message 
Discussion around yesterday’s message 

Closing prayer 


The fourth meeting was held to continue our focus group meetings based off the 


sermon series. The third message in the sermon series was entitled, “Can We Talk?” The 


text for this message came from John 4:39-42 NRSV which says: 


Many Samaritans from that city believed in him because of the woman's 
testimony, “He told me everything I have ever done.’ So when the Samaritans 
came to him, they asked him to stay with them; and he stayed there two days. And 
many more believed because of his word. They said to the woman, ‘It is no longer 
because of what you said that we believe, for we have heard for ourselves, and we 
know that this is truly the Savior of the world’ (Jn. 4:39-42), 


This scripture was the text that I used for my biblical Foundation. I needed to 


incorporate my work concerning the biblical Foundation chapter into the sermon series. 


This message focused on a few points. First, this message stressed the importance of 
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proximity. The historical context of this text presented some tension. Part of the tension 


in the text deals with the hostility between the Samaritans and the Jews. The hostility was 
so tense between them that typically when a Jewish individual was traveling and their 
route called for them to go through Samaria, they would take a longer route to their 
destination to avoid Samaria and the people there. This action is evident with the 
Samaritan woman in the ninth verse of the chapter. 

What Jesus does in this instance is that He makes Himself available to the people 
of that region by seeing the need to go through Samaria, while others avoided Samaria. 
Jesus believed in the power of proximity by being close to those who have been 
marginalized and maligned. With Jesus being in proximity to people, He shows them that 
they have value and that His love is available. Regarding evangelism, our call is not to 
determine who is qualified to be in our spaces and who we reach out to. For anyone born 
in the imago Dei, their value has already been set by God as their Creator, regardless of 
any difference. As a result, we are called to show the love of God to all of God’s creation, 
invite them into our spaces, and make ourselves available to them. Jesus being in their 
proximity was a welcome sight not only to the woman at the well but also to other 
Samaritans as word spread that Jesus was there, which seemed to galvanize a community 
and bring transformation. That is what evangelism does; it brings value and worth to an 
area, and people who perceive that they are not valued are galvanized by the presence of 
those who see their worth. 

Secondly, the power of practicality is a necessary tool when engaging in 
evangelism. In the message, I noted that practicality is a valuable evangelical tool. I 


pointed out how Jesus used a standard tool to engage with the Samaritan, which was the 
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well. The well served as common ground for two unlikely individuals, and Jesus used 
that to show His relatability to a person who thought that Someone of His caliber would 
never embrace her. Our evangelism calls for the incorporation of practicality. Sometimes, 
going beyond the preached word, outreach, and missions is necessary to get the love of 
God across to those who are not connected to Him. 

Lastly, the sermon pointed out the power of identity. In the interaction between 
Jesus and the Samaritan woman, we see that Jesus is authentic in who He is. It took Jesus 
to operate in His authentic self and identity for a connection to be made with the woman 
so that the message could get through for transformation to occur. There were many 
differences between Jesus and the woman. In an effort for Jesus to convert the woman 
potentially, Jesus could have watered down His identity and sugarcoat His approach. 
Instead, Jesus was intentional about being authentic and standing on truth while being 
gracious. The takeaway from this message was that the world is looking for authenticity 
and truthfulness, and our responsibility as Christians is to live authentically in the unique 
identity that God has created us in and to walk in grace and truth. We saw this happen 
based on the Samaritan woman's perception of Jesus. When she received that revelation 
and after further conversation with Jesus, she evangelized the community and brought 
transformation to an entire community. 

In our focus group discussion, we reviewed the message and discussed the points 
of the message that stood out to us. Participant Five shared a moment of transparency 
with the group as we discussed points of the message that resonated with us. Participant 
Five shared a story about an individual on her job who is part of the LGBTQIA+ 


community. The story she shared was that this individual grew up in the church and a 
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Christian household but has been disconnected from both due to her being part of the 


LGBTQIA+ community. This individual is married in a same-gender relationship where 
they have adopted a child. Participant Five’s coworker wants to go back to church and 
reconnect with their family but feels that they cannot even pray to God to make the initial 
step because they have been taught that because of their “lifestyle,” they are an 
abomination to God and God will not accept them. Participant Five is heartbroken over 
this and believes this message was the confirmation needed to reach out to the coworker. 
Participant Five believed that bringing herself close to someone different than her is the 
first step to showing the love of Christ. It helps to build a rapport with them to let them 
know that they are in a safe place. Participant Five also believed that while being in 
proximity to them, it is also essential to let them know where you stand. Being authentic 
and staying true to personal convictions at the outset helps avoid blurred lines throughout 
the relationship. Having personal convictions does not give license for mistreatment; 
therefore, honoring their humanity is a tool of evangelism that shows the love of Christ. 


Participant Five was hopeful of this approach. 


Session Five - Monday October 9, 2023, 7:00 p.m. 


Format for fifth meeting: 
1. Opening prayer 
Recap of yesterday’s message 
Expansion of key points from yesterday’s message 
Discussion around yesterday’s message 
Closing prayer 


ee rah 


The fifth meeting served as the final focus group meeting for the four-week 


sermon series was held to continue our focus group meetings based off the sermon series. 
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The third message in the sermon series was entitled, “What Are You Bringing to the 


Table?” The text for this message came from Romans 12:1-9 NRSV which says: 

I appeal to you therefore, brothers and sisters, by the mercies of God, to present 

your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God, which is your 

spiritual worship. Do not be conformed to this world, but be transformed by the 
renewing of your minds, so that you may discern what is the will of God—what is 
good and acceptable and perfect. For by the grace given to me I say to everyone 
among you not to think of yourself more highly than you ought to think, but to 
think with sober judgment, each according to the measure of faith that God has 
assigned. For as in one body we have many members, and not all the members 
have the same function, so we, who are many, are one body in Christ, and 
individually we are members one of another. We have gifts that differ according 
to the grace given to us: prophecy, in proportion to faith; ministry, in ministering; 
the teacher, in teaching; the exhorter, in exhortation; the giver, in generosity; the 
leader, in diligence; the compassionate, in cheerfulness. Let love be genuine; hate 

what is evil, hold fast to what is good (Rom. 12:1-9). 

This message was the final message in the sermon series. This message aimed to 
look at our spiritual gifts and how they are utilized collectively. Paul’s letter to the 
Romans is considered the most theologically rich book in the New Testament. For eleven 
chapters, Paul talks about the importance of salvation and how necessary it is to release 
us from the bondage of sin and self-righteousness and works. In chapter twelve, Paul 
pivots and talks about how we have salvation. What do we do with it? How do we take 
the faith and the knowledge of the Gospel and make it applicable? This is known as 
orthodoxy and orthopraxy, where we take the correct belief, orthodoxy, and how we put 
flesh to it, make it tangible and relevant, and put it into practice. Paul does this by 
indicating that our gifts enable us to serve and bring something to the table to have an 
equal part in contributing something to the body. 

In the message, I indicated how we serve via our spiritual gifts by being available, 


flexible, and comfortable, and being available means presenting our whole selves to be 


used by God to serve His Kingdom. Just like the sacrifices in the Old Testament, the 
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whole animal was brought to the priest to be sacrificed for the sins of the people. The 


priest then inspected the animal and used the necessary parts for sacrifice. Often in our 
lives, we feel like we cannot be used because we think that there are some insufficiencies 
that God cannot use. When we examine ourselves and everything that makes us who we 
are, we make ourselves available to be used by God, especially after considering how 
merciful God has been towards us. 

To be flexible means that we must be willing to adapt and grow into what God is 
calling us to be, and that comes from being transformed by renewing our minds. The 
word for renewing means to upgrade or to renovate. Renovations usually occur because 
of something torn down and ripped out or a deconstruction. Once the deconstruction 
happens, reconstruction occurs so an upgrade can be in place. Our minds must be 
deconstructed and reconstructed, not just to think differently, but to think better and 
higher. This higher way of thinking prevents us from conforming to this world system. 

Lastly, we must be comfortable. God has graced us with gifts that can be used to 
advance the Kingdom, and God has given each person a measure of grace to operate in 
those gifts. The challenge is not to focus on anyone else’s gifts and compare ours to 
theirs. There must be comfort and contentment in knowing that because of our 
uniqueness, we bring something that no one else can, which is worth celebrating. This 
last point resonated with the focus group as many participants talked about times when 
they got caught comparing their gifts and success to others. There was a sense of 


liberation when the participants celebrated and even affirmed their unique gifts. 
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Session Six - Monday October 16, 2023, 7:00 p.m. 


Format for sixth meeting: 
1. Opening prayer 
2. Review of purpose of project 
3. Discussion of post-surveys 
4. Closing remarks and prayer 

The sixth and final meeting was held after the conclusion of the four-week 
sermon series. The purpose of this focus group meeting was to review the project's 
purpose and discuss the results of our post-survey questions. The post-surveys were 
distributed one week prior to the meeting. During the focus group meeting, I reviewed 
how I landed on this project and the foundational work for this project. I also reviewed 
the problem and hypothesis statements for the project as a refresher for the participants. I 
opened the discussion to the group to assess their general feelings about the project. 

The focus group had a general feeling that this project was very insightful. It was 
insightful for the participants to understand what role the church has in transforming the 
community and city they are placed in and how community is essential to the 
sustainability of the church. One participant expressed their desire to continue sessions 
like this within the church to see how we can grow together and strategize ways to impact 
the city. Other participants felt that this project rejuvenated their personal devotion time. 
They took the sermon series and the focus group sessions as catalysts to grow in their 
relationships with God. 

Regarding the post-surveys, there was a general consensus that the project 
impacted how the participants viewed themselves and their personalized approach to 


evangelism. Participants shared their personal views on evangelism and how this project 


helped them to assess those views. Participants could also share which messages and 
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points within the sermon series resonated with them the most. During this point of the 


discussion, some participants shared similar stances about healing during this sermon 
series because some of the messages touched on personal matters of self-doubt, 
forgiveness, and engaging communities different from ours. After our discussion, I 
thanked all the participants for their willingness to participate in this project. I could 
speak blessings over each participant's life and pray for them individually. After prayer, I 


thanked them once again and adjourned the meeting. 


Summary of Learnings 
The data methods used to analyze the success of this project included a pre- 
survey, the Myers-Briggs personality test, spiritual gift assessment, focus group 
discussions, and a post-survey. This portion of the chapter will be devoted to analyzing 
the data extracted from these data methods to summarize what was learned during this 


project and conclude whether the hypothesis for this project was successful or not. 


Pre-Survey 

The pre-survey questions consisted of seven questions given to the participants 
before the project's first meeting, which aimed to gauge the participants' ideas, 
viewpoints, and beliefs about evangelism, the church's role, the impact of preaching, and 
their view on ministerial impact. These seven questions in the pre-survey were open- 
ended to stimulate the participants' thinking and encourage them to provide as much 
detail as possible in their answers. The following questions were asked in the pre-survey. 


e How would you describe evangelism? 
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e How comfortable are you with sharing your faith with other people? 
e How would you describe your church or religious experience and history? 
e Do you feel like the church addresses issues in our communities practically? 
e Do you believe that the church can give you tools that will help you to live out 
your faith in a way that leads to transformation in the lives of others? 
e How much ofa role does the preaching moment play in how you view yourself, 
your faith, and the world around you? 
e Describe a time where God has used you to make an impact on someone’s life? 
When looking at the answers within the pre-survey, common themes arose 
amongst the participants. In describing evangelism, most participants agreed that 
evangelism was more comprehensive than the traditional context we usually think of 
about evangelism. Evangelism was viewed as how we spread God’s love and word in our 
everyday lives. As it relates to the religious history of the participants, every participant 
has a long history of being in the church dating back to their childhood. There were 
mixed responses when examining how the church related to social issues. The 
participants were split on whether the church addressed practical issues in our 
communities. Those who did not believe that the church addressed these issues pointed to 
what was being preached in the pulpits as a disconnect from what was happening in the 
communities. 
Question number one asked, how would you describe evangelism? The statistical 
analysis for this question showed that 20% of the responses described evangelism within 
the context of a religious expression or vocation, such as preaching the gospel or holding 


the title of an evangelist. The remaining 80% of the responses described evangelism as 
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going beyond a traditional church setting or religious vocation. These participants 


generally viewed evangelism as something expressed in our everyday lives outside a 
traditional religious setting. 

Question two asked how comfortable you are sharing your faith with others. 
100% of the participants said they are very comfortable sharing their faith. The consensus 
was that participants did not initiate sharing their faith, but when in an environment that 
seemed conducive, it was no issue to do so. 

Question number three asked how you would describe your church or religious 
experience and history. 100% of the participants answered that they have been in the 
church since childhood. The common theme amongst participants regarding their 
religious experiences from childhood to adulthood was that their contexts either 
expressed a rule-oriented culture, were not intentional or formed relationships within the 
congregation, or were disconnected from engaging in the community. 

Question number four asked if you feel like the church practically addresses 
issues in our communities. 60% of the participants responded that they do not feel like 
the church practically addresses issues in our communities. Participant Four indicated 
that churches do not address communal issues because preaching is irrelevant to the 
issues in our communities. This participant would like to see the individuals and events in 
the Bible become more relatable. 20% of the participants indicated from their experience 
that they feel that churches practically address issues in the community via outreach and 
civic engagement. The remaining 20% of the participants needed clarification on how 


they felt regarding the answer to this question. 
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Question five asked whether the church can give you tools to help you live out 


your faith in a way that leads to transformation in the lives of others. 80% of the 
participants positively felt that the church could equip them with tools to live out their 
faith that would lead to transformation in the lives of others. 20% of the participants were 
unsure about how they felt. 

Question number six asked, how much of a role does the preaching moment play 
in how you view yourself, your faith, and the world around you? 100% of the participants 
agreed that preaching helped how they viewed themselves, their faith, and their 
worldview. Different expressions of preaching were even emphasized as being more 
effective than others. Participant Two preferred a more teaching approach, while 
Participant Five emphasized the need for what I believed was a more expository approach 
that challenged and convicted her. 

Question number seven asked them to describe a time when God has used them to 
make an impact on someone’s life. 60% of the participants could definitively describe 
times when God used them to impact someone’s life. Participant Five talked about taking 
in a foster child who has special needs and how she and her family have been able to pour 
love into this child. Participant Four described her work as a healthcare professional and 
how she offered prayer to a dying patient. Participant Two described how starting a 
business and offering mentorship to over 1,000 students is how God uses him to make an 
impact in someone else’s life. The remaining 40% of the participants could not answer 


this question definitively. 
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Myers-Briggs Personality Test 


Another data method that was used was the Myers-Briggs personality test. This 
was a free personality test administered by 1 6personalities.com to analyze the personality 
types and traits of the participants for the research project. The purpose of the Myers- 
Briggs personality test is to analyze the psychological makeup of individuals and to 
understand the judgements and perceptions of the world around them through sixteen 
different personality traits.'' These sixteen personality traits are split in half, with eight 
devoted to extraversion and eight to introversion. Extraversion and introversion are 
“different attitudes people use to direct their energy.”!? Extraversion implies that an 
individual is open to activity and engaging in the world around them, and their energy is 
strengthened. Introversion implies that an individual regulates their interaction with the 
outside world and engages in internal processing and introspection. As a result, the 
individual develops ideas and perceptions about the world around them. 

Extraversion and introversion are then broken down into three separate categories, 
which help determine how an individual perceives the world around them. In the 
information category, an individual is either sensing (S) or intuitive (N). This means that 


individuals process information with the facts presented or the tangible evidence they 


‘| The Myers and Briggs Foundation, “The Myers and Briggs Foundation - MBTI® Basics,” 
web.archive.org, https://web.archive.org/web/20211012192345/https://www.myersbriggs.org/my-mbti- 
personality-type/mbti-basics/. 


'2 The Myers and Briggs Foundation, “The Myers and Briggs Foundation - Extraversion or 
Introversion,” web.archive.org, 
https://web.archive.org/web/20211010130458/https://www.myersbriggs.org/my-mbti-personality- 
type/mbti-basics/extraversion-or-introversion.htm. 
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receive through their five senses, or they process information by what they feel.'? The 


second pair deals with thinking (T) and feeling (F). Thinking deals with operating on 
truth and principles, while feeling deals with the feelings that people may have toward a 
situation.'4 Lastly, how we structure our world and make decisions depends on whether 
we judge (J) or perceive (P). Judging means that there is a structured and ordered way of 
coming to conclusions, while perceiving may seem unorthodox or even impulsive.!> The 
following personality traits of the participants are below: 

Participant One — INFJ 

Participant Two — ESFJ 

Participant Three — INFP 


Participant Four — INFJ 
Participant Five — INFJ 


The participants’ results were wide-ranging and displayed how their personalities 
influenced the project. Their personality traits influenced the project by how they 
interpreted the sermon series and the world around them. 80% of the participants were 
introverts, meaning their energy came from limiting their interaction with the outside 
world so that they could internalize and process the information they received to operate 
accordingly. Participant Two was the sole extrovert, meaning he received his energy from 


engaging in relationships and the outside world, enabling him to make the necessary 


'3 The Myers and Briggs Foundation, “The Myers and Briggs Foundation - Sensing or Intuition,” 
web.archive.org, https://web.archive.org/web/202 110282 13250/https://www.myersbriggs.org/my-mbti- 
personality-type/mbti-basics/sensing-or-intuition.htm. 


'4 The Myers and Briggs Foundation, “The Myers and Briggs Foundation - Thinking or Feeling,” 
web.archive.org, https://web.archive.org/web/20211030053422/https://www.myersbriggs.org/my-mbti- 
personality-type/mbti-basics/thinking-or-feeling.htm. 


'S The Myers and Briggs Foundation, “The Myers and Briggs Foundation - Judging or 
Perceiving,” web.archive.org, 
https://web.archive.org/web/202 11030095 136/https://www.myersbriggs.org/my-mbti-personality- 
type/mbti-basics/judging-or-perceiving.htm. 
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decisions. 60% of the participants’ secondary traits were N, F, and J, meaning they were 


intuitive, feeling, and judging. This indicated that these participants made structured and 
calculated decisions based on how they felt about a situation. Participant Three’s 
personality trait indicated that he related to the other introverts except for how he made 
decisions that may not seem as structured or calculated. The sole extrovert in the group 
displayed through his personality trait that his engagement with the outside world was 
how he was empowered to operate in the world. Through sensing, feeling, and judging, 
he operated on tangible facts; he was empathetic toward other people’s feelings about 


him and their environment and made calculated decisions. 


Spiritual Gifts Assessments 

The third means of collecting data came via participants taking a spiritual gifts 
assessment. The spiritual gift assessment was distributed via spiritualgiftstest.com. 
Spiritual gift assessments are usually distributed in churches where leaders learn about 
their gifts and personalities. Lay people also take the assessment to understand better how 
they can serve the church. I discovered in this assessment process that when churches 
distribute these to a leader or a layperson, there is a particular stigma associated with 
these assessments. The person who took it believes they must immediately transition into 
the role they scored favorably on. This was something that I noticed in our initial 
discussion about the spiritual gifts in our first focus group, as mentioned earlier in this 
chapter. I clarified that these gifts are not reserved for the church, but they can be used 
outside the church in the marketplace, our families, and the community. The church has 


not been great in leading believers in the right direction regarding applying their gifts. 
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The church typically hoarded various gifts to build its ministries, which made believers 


assume that the church was the only place to apply their gifts. Below are the highest- 
ranking spiritual gifts. 


Participant One — Prophecy 
Participant Two — Prophecy 
Participant Three — Prophecy 
Participant Four — Prophecy 
Participant Five — Apostleship 


Per the results, 80% of the participants’ highest-scoring spiritual gift was 
prophecy, while the remaining participants scored the highest in apostleship. When 
looking at the gift of prophecy, what was learned in our discussions and focus groups was 
that prophecy did not always relate to what we saw in church settings. Prophecy always 
deals with truth-telling and having the ability and discernment to correctly interpret the 
present to prepare for the future. These participants discovered that these gifts have 
always been with them in many settings outside of the church. Whether it was for 
advocating for those who could not advocate for themselves or operating on principles in 
their relationships, they could connect the dots to see how everything fits together. The 
lone participant who scored high in apostleship was concerned that she had to go into 
full-time ministry as an apostle. After convincing her that this was unnecessary, she 
began understanding how apostleship ties to leadership and delegation. Her gift is evident 
in how she leads on her job and in her family by establishing those she leads in and 


outside of her home to be effective in the future. 
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Focus Group Discussions 

Focus groups were utilized as another data point as discussions around the sermon 
series and the expounding of critical points of the message were integrated into the focus 
groups. During the focus group sessions, the participants were encouraged to speak freely 
about their thoughts about the message and how it related to the project's theme. The 
project's theme centered on whether preaching was compelling enough to speak to 
people's unique identities to influence their evangelization. As a result, participants began 
to tell personal stories related to some of the messages within the series. This portion of 
the summary of learnings will explore some of the themes shared by the participants in 
the focus groups. 

Participant One is an entrepreneur who views her current vocation as how she 
evangelizes. She touches various lives through her business and has established 
relationships in this city that help the growth of her business. Participant One referenced 
a few instances where she struggled with self-doubt. At a point in her career, she was 
invited to a space with other leading women in her industry and was the youngest woman 
at the meeting. During the meeting, she encountered a leader that she admired, and when 
she went to make a connection with her, that individual gave her the cold shoulder. She 
was hurt by this encounter but was blessed by this as well. Another leader noticed this 
encounter and took her under their wing as a mentee, which resulted in a great 
relationship. This moment served as a catalyst for how to treat people, run her business, 
and use her business as an evangelism tool. Participant One was aware of her place in this 


world and how God has gifted her with the ability to transform the lives she touched. 
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Participant Two has a history of serving on staff in several ministerial contexts. 
He has gone through various transitions over the last several years and, as a result, has 
been looking at how his faith drives many of his decisions. He understands how he can be 
viewed as unconventional because he stepped out on faith. For him, he connected with 
the first message that dealt with imposter syndrome and seeing God’s hand in using you 
beyond what you believe you can do. Participant One also resonated with the message 
“Can We Talk?” Participant One is very intentional about relationships, and he 
understands how being in proximity with people and making himself available to them to 
be an influencer and share God’s love is critical. 

Participant Three came into this project very excited and open-minded. 
Participant Three was experiencing new seasons and, as a result, was leaning into this 
project. The initial message, “Get Over Yourself,” resonated most with him. He 
mentioned how he struggled with imposter syndrome and self-doubt, especially after his 
divorce. He struggled with adapting to being in this new space as a father, but he realized 
that this was his opportunity to really pour into his children and establish a legacy for 
them. He realized that his imposter syndrome was just a mask that he had to give to God 
so that God could show him the real him. He felt more at peace once he was empowered 
to live out what God placed within him. 

Participant Four brought very clear views and perspectives to the project. As a 
healthcare professional, Participant Four believed that her place of vocation was her 
ministry and place of evangelism and was very clear that the church has not done a great 
job at conveying that ministry can occur outside of a traditional church setting, or even 


anything that is directly affiliated with a church. Participant Four was very touched by the 
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message, “One Day It Will All Make Sense,” which talked about how forgiveness and 


removing offense are modes of evangelism because we show grace, mercy, and love 
towards those who have hurt us. When we do this, it shows the love of Christ. This 
resonated with Participant Four as she shared some trauma that she has experienced in 
her life. It was enlightening to realize that forgiveness is just as much for her as it is for 
them. 

Participant Five is a very introverted individual who is comfortable being behind 
the scenes. For her, the message resonating most was the last in the sermon series, “What 
do You Bring to the Table?” Participant Five expressed how being in past ministries that 
were not engaging gave her an excuse not to utilize her gifts. She felt she could no longer 
do that, especially after being disconnected from a ministry since 2020. She could not 
afford to be idle with her gifts, but she needed to utilize them not only in the church but 


also outside of the four walls of the church. 


Post-Survey 

The post-survey questions consisted of ten questions given to the participants 
after the conclusion of the four-week sermon series. Most of the questions were part of 
the pre-survey, with some additional questions added. The purpose of this format was to 
determine if there was a difference in the participants' ideas, viewpoints, and beliefs since 
the implementation of the project. These questions in the post-survey were open-ended to 
stimulate the participants' thinking and encourage them to provide as much detail as 


possible in their answers. The following questions were asked in the post-survey. 


Le 


e How would you describe evangelism? 
e How comfortable are you with sharing your faith with other people? 
e Do you believe that the church gives you tools that will help you to live out your 
faith in a way that leads to transformation in the lives of others? 
e How much ofa role does the preaching moment play in how you view yourself, 
your faith, and the world around you? 
e Describe a time where God has used you to make an impact in someone’s life? 
e After this project, do you feel equipped and empowered to operate in your unique 
identity and gifts in order to bring transformation in our world? If so, why? 
e Do you believe that this preaching series communicated in a way that met you 
where you are, and if yes how so? 
e What situation(s) come to mind for you to be a catalyst for transformation 
according to your unique identity and gifts? 
e How would you describe your growth from the start of this project to the end of 
this project in terms of view of self, view of scripture, and view of society? 
e Which message in the series resonated with you the most and why? 
Some key themes were evident in the post-survey. When describing evangelism, the 
participants' views and definitions seemed broader than those of the pre-survey. Words 


wee 


such as "unique," "gifts," and "lifestyle" were used. Describing evangelism was not 
limited to preaching but was tied to a person's everyday life. For the most part, 
participants felt empowered to operate in their unique identities to bring transformation in 


this world by how they uniquely evangelized. Participants felt their faith and personal 


relationship with Jesus Christ grew after completing the project. Participants felt that the 
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sermon series was relatable and spoke to them individually where they were for them to 


think critically about their lives. 

Question number one asked, how would you describe evangelism? The statistical 
analysis for this question showed that 20% of the responses described evangelism within 
the context of a religious expression or vocation, such as preaching the gospel or holding 
the title of an evangelist. The remaining 80% of the responses described evangelism as 
going beyond a traditional church setting or religious vocation but also as an expression 
of who someone is and where they are in life. 

Question two asked how comfortable you are sharing your faith with others. All 
the participants said they are very comfortable sharing their faith. 

Question number three asked do you believe that the church can give you tools 
that will help you to live out your faith in a way that leads to transformation in the lives 
of others? Participants answered that they believe that the church should or that the 
church does equip people with the tools to live out their faith. 

Question number six asked, after this project, do you feel equipped and 
empowered to operate in your unique identity and gifts to bring transformation in our 
world? If so, why? 80% of the participants said they felt more equipped and empowered, 
while 20% felt nothing changed since the project started and ended. 

Question number seven asked do you believe that this preaching series 
communicated in a way that met you where you are, and if yes how so? 60% of the 
participants felt that the preaching series had met them where they were in life, and they 
found it very relatable. The other 40% were undecided and did not provide a clear 


answer. 
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Question number eight asked, what situation(s) come to mind for you to be a 


catalyst for transformation according to your unique identity and gifts? 100% of the 
participants were able to pinpoint specific areas and situations where they could be 
catalysts for transformation. Participants named their places of employment and the 
marketplace, while others named some of their relationships. 

Question number nine asked, how would you describe your growth from the start 
of this project to the end of this project in terms of view of self, view of scripture, and 
view of society? 100% of the participants could pinpoint specific growth areas after this 
project. Participant Four mentioned receiving clarity on their spiritual gifts and feeling 
comfortable operating in those gifts outside of a ministerial context. Participants Two and 
Five mentioned that their spiritual growth is evident in how much they have seen their 
devotional and prayer time grow since the completion of the project. 

Question ten asked, which message in the series resonated with you the most and 
why? 80% of the participants identified specific messages and points that resonated with 


them, while the remaining 20% did not name a specific message but enjoyed every one. 


Conclusion 
My hypothesis was correct after analyzing the data and engaging in the focus 
groups with the participants. The data shows that transformation occurred in participants' 
lives because of an effective homiletic method. The method used during this sermon 
series looked to connect the unique identities and gifts of the individuals within the Bible 
to the listeners today. This was done by first humanizing the Biblical figures. Often, 


preachers have made Biblical figures untouchable to the point where it was shocking to 
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learn of their humanity. My intent within this sermon series was to relay to the listeners 
that time is the only thing that separates us from the figures in the scriptures. We were all 
created in the image and likeness of God, with unique identities, gifts, and frailties. The 
common thread within us and those in the Bible is how God's love and power enable us 
to achieve what God called us to do. Emphasizing this in every sermon brought the 
message home that to live out who we are, we can only do this as a result of the love of 
God. 

What worked well for this project was the focus groups. As a new church plant, it 
is imperative to establish a culture of community. Even though the focus groups were 
held virtually, there was a sense of community amongst the participants as everyone 
seemed to thrive in a safe space where they felt that they could be vulnerable with each 
other. The participants thrived off each other, and they had a natural synergy. The 
participants in this project have been very pivotal to the church's launch, and I feel like 
this project has helped generate a sense of community and camaraderie. As a pastor and a 
teacher at heart, I loved every session. Taking the time to further expound on the previous 
Sunday's message was very rewarding. 

What did not work as well was how the sermon series was implemented. As 
mentioned before, we launched with the start of the project. Our first service was in 
person, which kicked off the sermon series. During this phase of the launch, the plan was 
to do an in-person meeting on the first Sunday of each month and then meet online via 
our social media platforms on the other Sundays of the month. September 17, 2023, was 
our first in-person service, and we met online for the remaining Sundays during 


September. Then, on October 1, 2023, we met in person again and then online for the 
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remaining Sundays. This did not work either because, as a preacher, you get immediate 


feedback when preaching to a live congregation versus using a camera. I could see when 
the messages resonated, which was hard to do by looking at the comments and likes on 
social media. Secondly, some technology issues have made it hard to provide online 
services. On the second Sunday of the sermon series, we were online and experiencing 
issues with the camera and the microphone, which would jeopardize our live stream. 
With me not only being a pastor but also realizing I needed to preach for the sake of my 
project, I had to adapt, and as a result, I did a Facebook live preaching my message. 

As a result of the technical issues, some people got to hear the message later, and 
some participants engaged with the messages right before the focus group session, which 
did not give them enough time to digest what was preached fully. In hindsight, I would 
forgo the format that I implemented to have engagement because of having an in-person 
presence. The pandemic taught everyone that human interaction is vital to our everyday 
lives, and as a preacher, this is something that we feed off of. Being unable to draw upon 
this human interaction as a preacher makes the preaching moment harder than it must be. 

The impact that I saw on the participants was very positive. I believe that the 
participants left this project energized about a new outlook on evangelism and 
themselves, but they were also energized about the church's future. What I see coming 
from this project as it pertains to this ministry is that it is being utilized as a growth track. 
A growth track has been the new term used for new members' classes, where someone 
joins a church and is educated on the history and essential info of the church, as well as 
ministerial areas in the church. Most churches have a growth track to place the members 


into a ministerial area. They do this by having them take spiritual gift assessments and 
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personality tests to see where they fit. I believe some of these projects can be 


incorporated to help people affirm their identities and gifts for advancing God's 
Kingdom. Also, this project is a model of a small group ministry where people can 
discuss the previous Sunday's message in a safe place and be edified and encouraged by 
everyone's story and insight. 

I see two things happening with this project. The first is utilizing this project to 
encourage and mentor young preachers. I mentioned early in this project in my spiritual 
autobiography that as a young preacher, I struggled to find my voice. This resulted in me 
downplaying my gift and taking a little from the preachers I admired. The idea of a 
fingerprint is that you uniquely leave your mark on whatever you touch. With this in 
mind, I would love to establish a mentoring program or academy for young preachers 
who have just accepted their call or are trying to find their voice to help them be 
comfortable with the unique gift that God has given them. Secondly, I would love to get 
this published and adapt the ideas within this work to go beyond preaching for lay people, 
Christians, and non-Christians to understand their worth and value. Have them 
understand that because they exist on this earth, they have been gifted with a purpose to 
live out, and that can only be lived out by embracing their unique identity. As a result, 


their mark will be left in this world for all to see. 
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Myers-Briggs Personality Test 


Participants Personality Type Role Strategy 
Participant 1 Advocate -INFJ | Diplomat | Confident Individualism 
Participant 2 Consul - ESFJ Sentinel People Mastery 
Participant 3 Mediator - INFP | Diplomat | Confident Individualism 
Participant 4 Advocate - INFJ_ | Diplomat Constant Improvement 
Participant 5 Advocate - INFJ_ | Diplomat Constant Improvement 
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Spiritual Gift Assessment 


Rank | Participant 1 | Participant 2 | Participant 3 | Participant4 | Participant 5 
1 Prophecy Prophecy Prophecy Prophecy Apostleship 
2 Knowledge | Knowledge | Leadership | Apostleship Prophecy 
3 Evangelism | Discernment | Pastoring _| Administration Serving 
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Participant 1 


1. 


How would you describe evangelism? 


Evangelism typically refers to the enthusiastic advocacy or promotion of a particular 
belief or cause, often with the intention of converting others to that belief. My initial 
encounter with the term is linked to religious settings, particularly in churches where 
individuals, often women, are referred to as evangelists. 


How comfortable are you with sharing your faith with other people? 


My comfort level implies a readiness to openly and confidently discuss personal 
beliefs. Sharing my faith typically engages with the deeply personal and meaningful 
facets of my identity and values. 


How would you describe your church or religious experience and history? 


My experience within the church was characterized by a sense of community, 
discipline, and consistency. However, it had limitations in terms of fostering a deeper 
understanding. 


Do you feel like the church addresses issues in our communities practically? 


Many churches actively address issues in their communities through practical means. 
From my experiences they often engage in community outreach programs, and social 
initiatives to address issues such as poverty, homelessness, hunger, and crime. 


Do you believe that the church can give you tools that will help you to live out your 
faith in a way that leads to transformation in the lives of others? 


I do believe church can give me tools that will help me live out my faith in a way that 
leads to transformation in the lives of others. 


How much of a role does the preaching moment play in how you view yourself, your 
faith, and the world around you? 


The delivery of sermons holds a central role in shaping my comprehension of faith, 
offering valuable guidance, and molding my worldview. The effectiveness of these 
moments is influenced by the content, style of delivery, and the preacher's ability to 
connect with the audience. I derive inspiration, moral guidance, and a sense of 
community through these sermons. Nevertheless, the impact on shaping my self-view 
and worldview can vary depending on the individual delivering the sermon. 
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7. Describe a time where God has used you to make an impact on someone’s life. 


Every day, I am faced with the decision to actively choose a path of service and to 
embody the values that reflect a positive example. I see myself as a vessel through 
which I can manifest the principles of my faith and contribute to the well-being of my 
family and community. 


Participant 2 


1. 


How would you describe evangelism? 


Spreading the good news/Gospel of Jesus using the platform God has given you or 
leads you to. There are no limits to where the Gospel could be shared. I also think it is 
demonstrated greatly in the marketplace. 


How comfortable are you with sharing your faith with other people? 


I have no issue sharing my faith with others. My life’s journey, successes, horizons, 
or challenges are most defined through times of using my faith or times when I am in 
in faith. 


How would you describe your church or religious experience and history? 


Born in raised in a traditional Pentecostal church all my life. I grew up a youth leader 
in church as a teenager and a former youth pastor in my adult life. My faith 
perspective has shifted much from being a traditional Pentecostal, however, many of 
the roots of faith and seeds sewn are much of the same. 


Do you feel like the church addresses issues in our communities practically? 


It depends on where you hear the word. I do not feel that the Black Church addresses 
God practically in my experience. I have seen churches address the practicalities of 
life in churches that are not predominantly black. So, in essence, it depends on where 
you hear the word. I was challenged when I was sitting in church I heard from my 
current pastor at the time the concept “God is going to do” and from an evangelizing 
pastor the concept “It is already done.” I feel these two lenses of how we see how 
God moves or how God’s works get done as two separate ideas. One puts the 
responsibility of growth on me, and the other idea causes me to wait for God to do 
something. 


Do you believe that the church can give you tools that will help you to live out your 
faith in a way that leads to transformation in the lives of others? 
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I do think the church is a perfect vehicle for transforming lives spiritually and 
building family stability, economic stability and solve major community issues. 


How much of a role does the preaching moment play in how you view yourself, your 
faith, and the world around you? 


I am an advocate of teaching more than just preaching only. I think teaching 
empowers, changes lives, and provides direction to all. 


Describe a time where God has used you to make an impact on someone’s life. 


God led me to start a business that now serves the community and touches over 1024 
students annually. 


Participant 3 


1. 


How would you describe evangelism? 

The act of spreading the word of God. Some do it as a profession. Some as a passion. 
How comfortable are you with sharing your faith with other people? 

More than comfortable. 

How would you describe your church or religious experience and history? 

Grew up in the church. Religiously attended every Sunday. Carried that through 
adulthood. Got away from the “church” aspect as there was not the tangible 
connection with the church I grew up in. Just maintain a relationship with God and 
attend virtually online from time-to-time Pastor Furtick. 

Do you feel like the church addresses issues in our communities practically? 


Not really. There is a lot of talk and action that very surface level. 


Do you believe that the church can give you tools that will help you to live out your 
faith in a way that leads to transformation in the lives of others? 


If the passion for progress not measured in dollars is there. What I mean is success 
and transformation sometimes is in the few and not the many. 


How much of a role does the preaching moment play in how you view yourself, your 
faith, and the world around you? 
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As long as the message can connect. It means all in myself and others to relate and 
make things practical. 
Describe a time where God has used you to make an impact on someone’s life. 


Just in encouraging someone that a struggle is progress. That all great things come 
from a place of adversity. 


Participant 4 


1. 


How would you describe evangelism? 


I would describe evangelism as witnessing or expressing of one’s faith through 
words, lifestyle, actions, and behaviors. 


How comfortable are you with sharing your faith with other people? 

I am strongly comfortable. Although I feel that Christians have bad rap. 

How would you describe your church or religious experience and history? 

Been in church literally all my life. I feel like my religious experience had been 
centered around rule following until I became more mature and had the revelation 
that relationship is more important that religion and rules. 

Do you feel like the church addresses issues in our communities practically? 

Not always. I feel like some churches do not address it at all and most not enough. I 
feel like how Jesus and biblical events need to be broken down better for people to 


relate. 


Do you believe that the church can give you tools that will help you to live out your 
faith in a way that leads to transformation in the lives of others? 


Sure! Church can help to strengthen gifts and bring revelation to help self- 
transformation and the transformation of others. 


How much of a role does the preaching moment play in how you view yourself, your 
faith, and the world around you? 


It plays an important role but not the only important role. 


Describe a time where God has used you to make an impact on someone’s life. 
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Three days a week, often, most recently praying with a dying man in the moments 
where he was taking his last physical breath. 


Participant 5 


1. 


How would you describe evangelism? 


I believe that evangelism is the spreading of the gospel and wonder works of God. 
Evangelism is a spectrum. I feel like I evangelize on a personal level in little constant 
spirts with people and there are those who have the gift to spread God’s word to the 
masses at once, or in a small group setting. I believe that evangelism is a gift we can 
give through actions, response or no response, song, dance, it’s a never-ending gift. 


How comfortable are you with sharing your faith with other people? 


I will say that it is never intentional when I do share my faith, it is just what I believe 
and if Iam asked my opinion about a situation I do not avoid God, I do not skip over 
or sugar coat God in my life or how I see Him in a situation. 


How would you describe your church or religious experience and history? 


My grandfather was a pastor of a local church that I attended all my childhood until I 
left for college. There I built a great faith foundation, not really reading or studying 
the Bible but my faith was strong; and I appreciate the second services, singing in the 
children’s choir, being an usher, attending Sunday school and youth group. As an 
adult, I have attended two local churches that I like but have not really been overly 
engaged in. The pastors have been wonderful teachers of the Bible but overall not 
being able to maintain the interest of me or my family. 


Do you feel like the church addresses issues in our communities practically? 


No, and there is so much to unpack when dealing with issues in our community, it is 
complicated but there has to be a discussion and we have to agree that what works for 
one community may not always work for another (specifically politics, laws, policy). 


Do you believe that the church can give you tools that will help you to live out your 
faith in a way that leads to transformation in the lives of others? 


Absolutely, it is what I have missed most about church, just being refueled and 
charged to reach and teach others, giving and sharing what has been given to me. I 
can always tell when my kids have chapel at school because their attitudes are totally 
different. 
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6. How much ofa role does the preaching moment play in how you view yourself, your 
faith, and the world around you? 


I love learning, listening, and absorbing God around me; so I love listening to a good 
preacher and listing to them hit on things that I have not considered in my life. Or 
things that I have been struggling with and being reminded that God already has me 
covered. The preaching moment is not always comfortable either. I am excited to be 
uncomfortable knowing that in the end I will have peace. 


7. Describe a time where God has used you to make an impact on someone’s life. 


We have recently taken in a foster child, with special needs. This was something that 
we had not planned but it was a constant message from God I was receiving. And I 
could no longer avoid it. Taking this child in has been an absolute blessing for my 
whole family and for this child that we now love so dearly. 
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Participant 1 


1. 


How would you describe evangelism? 


Evangelism typically refers to the enthusiastic advocacy or promotion of a particular 
belief or cause, often with the intention of converting others to that belief. My initial 
encounter with the term is linked to religious settings, particularly in churches where 
individuals, often women, are referred to as evangelists. Nevertheless, evangelism is 
not confined to religious contexts; it can encompass any fervent and persuasive 
promotion of ideas, products, or ideologies, aiming to garner support or adherence 
from others. 


How comfortable are you with sharing your faith with other people? 


My comfort level implies a readiness to openly and confidently discuss personal 
beliefs. Sharing my faith typically engages with the deeply personal and meaningful 
facets of my identity and values. 


Do you believe that the church gives you tools that will help you to live out your faith 
in a way that leads to transformation in the lives of others? 


Taking into account my upbringing, religious communities serve as a wellspring of 
guidance, support, and tools to live out faith in ways that can lead to positive 
transformation in people's lives. The teachings, community support, and shared 
values inherent in these religious settings hold significant value for me. They 
contribute to personal growth and nurture a profound desire to make a positive 
difference in the lives of others. 


How much of a role does the preaching moment play in how you view yourself, your 
faith, and the world around you? 


The delivery of sermons holds a central role in shaping my comprehension of faith, 
offering valuable guidance, and molding my worldview. The effectiveness of these 
moments is influenced by the content, style of delivery, and the preacher's ability to 
connect with the audience. I derive inspiration, moral guidance, and a sense of 
community through these sermons. Nevertheless, the impact on shaping my self-view 
and worldview can vary depending on the individual delivering the sermon. 


Describe a time when God has used you to make an impact in someone’s life. 


Daily, I have to make a choice to serve and live by example to be a vessel for God for 
my family and community. 


6. 


10. 
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After this project, do you feel equipped and empowered to operate in your unique 
identity and gifts in order to bring transformation in our world? If so, why? 


No, I do not feel after this project I am more equipped and empowered to operate in 
my unique identity and gifts in order to bring transformation in our world. 


Do you believe that this preaching series communicated in a way that met you where 
you are, and if yes how so? 


I believe the preaching series motivated believers to serve, love others and be 
confident to take up space within their walk with God. 


What situation(s) come to mind for you to be a catalyst for transformation according 
to your unique identity and gifts? 


The following areas come to mind: 


Educational Initiatives: 

I possess strong teaching or mentoring skills, which is a catalyst for transformation by 
sharing knowledge, fostering learning environments, or advocating for educational 
initiatives in my community. 


Leadership and Empowerment: 
My ability to empower others, foster collaboration, and guide groups toward common 
goals are qualities that can catalyze transformation 


Artistic Expression: 
My various forms of artistic expression through visual arts and other creative outlets 
that inspire and provoke thoughts in others. 


How would you describe your growth from the start of this project to the end of this 
project in terms of view of self, view of scripture, and view of society? 


I value the coming together of like-minded families within our community. The 
shared purpose of instilling faith not only within ourselves but also in our children is 
particularly meaningful to me. Witnessing the power of community building through 
the lens of faith is a source of inspiration, shaping my perspective on the profound 
impact that collective belief and shared values can have on our lives. 


Which message in the series resonated with you the most and why? 
I found resonance in various elements of each sermon. Thank you for your 


commitment. I appreciate the dedication you have shown in sharing meaningful and 
inspiring content. 
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Participant 2 


1. 


How would you describe evangelism? 


Evangelism to me is touching people with your unique gifts, spreading the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 


How comfortable are you with sharing your faith with other people? 


I am very comfortable sharing the gospel with others... when they ask or when they 
open the door of opportunity through conversation. I believe the doorway is a unique 
opportunity that opens once you listen closely to the needs of those who share 
vulnerable/honest spaces with you. 


Do you believe that the church gives you tools that will help you to live out your faith 
in a way that leads to transformation in the lives of others? 


Absolutely. I believe the church allows me to address questions and answers 
regarding faith in God in a space that is not always accepted in other spaces. Church 
allows me to grow comfortably and build a platform for my kids to walk into. 


How much of a role does the preaching moment play in how you view yourself, your 
faith, and the world around you? 


Preaching is important, but even more so what intrigues me is teaching. I love it when 
the gospel or teacher provides an assignment, encouragement, or new revelation 
regarding issues that I am tackling in day-to-day life. 


Describe a time when God has used you to make an impact in someone’s life. 


God used me just today with an unexpected call from a business professional who 
sought out my spiritual insight on every natural circumstance regarding their journey 
to career advancement and faith’s role in his unlocked decisions. God used me to 
bring peace and clarity to the journey, releasing the anxiousness built in the mind of 
the individual who called. 


After this project, do you feel equipped and empowered to operate in your unique 
identity and gifts in order to bring transformation in our world? If so, why? 


I have made progress. I am finding my voice, and my confidence is growing. 


7. 


10. 
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Do you believe that this preaching series communicated in a way that met you where 
you are, and if yes how so? 


My biggest meeting place has been established from the place of being plugged in. 
This alone has inspired me to ensure that I build a solid faith foundation for myself 
and my family. 


What situation(s) come to mind for you to be a catalyst for transformation according 
to your unique identity and gifts? 


God has given me a vision for evangelizing the community and marketplace through 
godly perspective on natural-minded situations such as family, sex, personal growth, 
mobilizing community, business, and marriage. I have a burden in my soul to operate 
in this gift and am closer to using these gifts on a prime level daily. 


How would you describe your growth from the start of this project to the end of this 
project in terms of view of self, view of scripture, and view of society? 


I am hungrier to walk with God intensely and to hear and be directed by God daily. 
Which message in the series resonated with you the most and why? 
Can we talk resonates with me best! The importance of proximity, use of practicality 


and staying true to your identity. This was a solid message for using what and who I 
am to witness to others. 


Participant 3 


1. 


How would you describe evangelism? 

To present oneself to others through words or actions in a manner that speaks to the 
history, power and or capabilities of God, Jesus, and life of being a person of that 
faith. 

How comfortable are you with sharing your faith with other people? 


Very. 


Do you believe that the church gives you tools that will help you to live out your faith 
in a way that leads to transformation in the lives of others? 


I do, I believe the right church does. 


10. 
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How much of a role does the preaching moment play in how you view yourself, your 
faith, and the world around you? 


It plays a critical role in making what you read/hear practical, applicable, and relevant 
in day-to-day life. 


Describe a time when God has used you to make an impact in someone’s life. 


Helping someone understand that their moment of struggle, uncertainty and solitude 
was not abandonment but in fact security in that God had them, and in fact had them 
in a manner that will take them places. 


After this project, do you feel equipped and empowered to operate in your unique 
identity and gifts in order to bring transformation in our world? If so, why? 


I think so. At the least I understand the why a lot more in how we are presented 
opportunities, contextually understanding “the moment” a lot more. 


Do you believe that this preaching series communicated in a way that met you where 
you are, and if yes how so? 


Yes, I think as a man, dealing with adversities, I know there was a reason I needed to 
hear what I heard the last month or so. Life changes, and knowing that I can be a 
vessel, to pour into another and be poured into myself. 


What situation(s) come to mind for you to be a catalyst for transformation according 
to your unique identity and gifts? 


I think there are folks I know personally who look for an answer because they have 
gone so long with silence that anything that speaks to them, they will listen; I want to 
be someone who encourages them to not seek an answer just to have an answer. But 
quick to seek wisdom from those who do not usually have the most to say. 


How would you describe your growth from the start of this project to the end of this 
project in terms of view of self, view of scripture, and view of society? 


I think I doubted a lot of my place in this because I was not “anointed” or called. But 
in reality, being able to share and influence others is a gift that is not shown with 
cloak, it is just understanding and comprehending God’s method to the best of our 
ability, being humble and walking in it. 


Which message in the series resonated with you the most and why? 
Moses, and the imposter syndrome. I think I suffered and still battle that today, 


recognizing when I do not need to submit to those negative thoughts and push 
through to what is needed of me. 
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Participant 4 


1. 


How would you describe evangelism? 


I would describe evangelism as the sharing of the Gospel through various modes of 
communication (i.e. actions, verbal, written). Evangelism is not confined to a place or 
space but can done in any setting when a person of faith testifies to another about the 
revelation of Gospel and Gods goodness. 


How comfortable are you with sharing your faith with other people? 


Very comfortable, however, with the connotation of Christianity I can be a little 
apprehensive. There are many people who are skeptical about religion and people of 
any faith. When sharing my faith with another I try to be cognizant that everyone may 
not like or agree with what I believe. 


Do you believe that the church gives you tools that will help you to live out your faith 
in a way that leads to transformation in the lives of others? 


I believe that the church should give those tools, but they do not always provide the 
necessary tools. Also, I believe that transformation is a very personal experience that 
is coupled with relationship with Jesus Christ. People can go to church every day and 
never experience transformation because of a lack of relationship. 


How much of a role does the preaching moment play in how you view yourself, your 
faith, and the world around you? 


Preaching confirms how I view myself, faith, and the world around me. It offers 
knowledge on how God views me and gives insight to how to engage with/in the 
world around me. 


Describe a time when God has used you to make an impact in someone’s life. 
Recently praying for an end-of-life patient that did not have any family near at the 


moment. Asking the Holy spirit to settle his heart and mind. Making sure that he had 
prayed the prayer of salvation and that he would find peace. 


. After this project, do you feel equipped and empowered to operate in your unique 


identity and gifts in order to bring transformation in our world? If so, why? 


I feel confirmed, the gifts and personality assessment, and the explanation of spiritual 
gifts given by Seth, helped to release the traditional church way of thinking and 
helped me to think outside of the box on what it meant to be a prophet or an apostle in 
the practical world. 


7. 


10. 
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Do you believe that this preaching series communicated in a way that met you where 
you are, and if yes how so? 


Yes and no. I feel like the Bible can sometimes feel far removed from what is 
happening now, there were moments that I felt like the preaching series offered 
insight and encouragement and others where I felt like the Bible “story” took 
precedence over the preacher telling his own story and being transparent about how 
he encountered Jesus. 


What situation(s) come to mind for you to be a catalyst for transformation according 
to your unique identity and gifts? 


I am in a period of uncertainty; and I am seeking revelation as to how to be a catalyst 
for transformation using my identity and gifts. 


How would you describe your growth from the start of this project to the end of this 
project in terms of view of self, view of scripture, and view of society? 


My views on gifts such as prophecy, evangelism, etc. and how they can be used in a 
practical way not just in the churchy sense has changed. I now have a deeper 
understanding of how God uniquely designed us all with a purpose and person(s) in 
my mind. When walking in your true-identity with the Holy Spirit there are so many 
lives that can be changed. 


Which message in the series resonated with you the most and why? 


“One Day it Will All Make Sense,” forgiveness is often a difficult task. But it is 
certainly a gift for both the giver and receiver. The message offered perspective on 
the practicality of forgiving and moving forward while discussing the complexities of 
reconciliation. The message challenged my views on forgiveness and the Holy Spirit 
revealed the areas in my life that could benefit from forgiving myself and others. 


Participant 5 


1. 


How would you describe evangelism? 

The ability to teach, and/or reach a group or person(s) with lessons from the teachings 
of Christ. Being able to transform God’s message into something that is in touch and 
relevant. 


How comfortable are you with sharing your faith with other people? 


I am pretty comfortable talking to people about God and my faith. It is a big part of 
who I am how I operate my life. 
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Do you believe that the church gives you tools that will help you to live out your faith 
in a way that leads to transformation in the lives of others? 


Yes, church energizes me in a way that no other place or space can. It is my 
community, my family, a place where I have felt very safe. 


How much of a role does the preaching moment play in how you view yourself, your 
faith, and the world around you? 


I enjoy learning and applying God’s word to my life, when you can find a good 
minister who can preach the word of God it can be life changing. 


Describe a time when God has used you to make an impact in someone’s life. 


I recently had a very long conversation with a co-worker who grew up in the church 
and now has children with her wife, she admitted that she had been keeping God from 
her children because of her own lifestyle choices. I asked her if that was fair to the 
kids to keep them away from God for any reason? She stated it was not, we talked 
about ways that she can began incorporating lessons and praying with her children. 


. After this project, do you feel equipped and empowered to operate in your unique 
identity and gifts in order to bring transformation in our world? If so, why? 


Yes, after these sessions I feel a bit of clarity in what it means to empower and 
encourage others in their walk with Christ. 


Do you believe that this preaching series communicated in a way that met you where 
you are, and if yes how so? 


Yes, lessons are relatable to my life and the lives of others around me. I loved having 
conversations with peers about the lessons when something would come up in our 
daily lives. 


What situation(s) come to mind for you to be a catalyst for transformation according 
to your unique identity and gifts? 


Devoting time to focus on God, and the Bible and praying; making sure that I am 
intentional in what I speak over my family and children. 


How would you describe your growth from the start of this project to the end of this 
project in terms of view of self, view of scripture, and view of society? 


I do find myself praying a lot more, which has alleviated some stress in my life. I feel 
encouraged to continue to listen to God when he speaks to me and through me. 
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10. Which message in the series resonated with you the most and why? 


“What do you bring to the table?” It was confirmation for me that I have been sitting 
idle too long, not using talents given to me and allowing myself to be surrounded by 
fear and doubt. Throughout the message I heard my best friends voice saying, ““What 
we doin?” It is a very Harlem rhetorical question which always snaps me out of a 
negative space and helps align my thoughts differently. 
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